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REVIEWS 





La Coquetterie ; or, Sketches of Society in 
France and Belgium. 3 vols. London: 
T. & W. Boone. 


To delineate continental character and do- 
mestic manners has been the main aim of 
the author of ‘ La Coquetterie,’ and a long 
residence abroad and intimacy with his sub- 
ject, have enabled him to complete the pic- 
ture which he sketched in imagination. The 
work, in its nature, he conceives to be aristo- 
eratical, probably because it is founded on 
seduction and divorce. The leading persons 
are all of British blood and connexion; a 
story has been invented to give them em- 
ployment according to their natures; and 
the march of events is hastened by marriages, 
retarded by jealousies, clouded by mysteries, 
brightened by love-makings, or clogged by 
doubts and animosities, in order that the 
manners and customs, and feelings and opi- 
nions of the Continent, may find room to 
spread themselves fully out for our scorn or 
admiration. It contains, too, a very hand- 
some embarrassment of a domestic nature, 
arising from the consequences of seduction 
and divorce: the hero of the story all but 
falls in love with his own sister. However, 
the author seems not to place so much re- 
liance on the story as on his sketches of 
polished society ; and, to say the truth, we 
have seldom met with a work in which the 
characters converse, and act, and live with 
more elegance and genteel ease. Rosa de 
Clifford is a great favourite of ours: all she 
does is graceful, and natural, and feminine ; 
the author seems proud of his creation. “ In 
my heroine,” he says, “I have, I trust and 
believe, pourtrayed the character of a very 
large portion of my young countrywomen ; 
and, in her amiable and unsophisticated cha- 
racter, many will, I doubt not, recognize a 
sister, a daughter, and, perhaps, a young and 
beloved bride.” ‘The Hon. Arthur Monteith, 
too, is much to our liking; but many will, 
we doubt not, prefer Hugh de Clifford, 
Rosa’s half-brother, a kind of sensible rattle- 
skull who sobers down into a very respect- 
able hero before all is done; and we} have 
our suspicions that some of our friends 
will be simple enough to bestow their ad- 
miration on Mademoiselle de St. Quentin, 
a tall beauty, all wit and dash and impulse, 
who turns out to be Hugh de Clifford's full 
sister, and saves much embarrassment and 
explanation by catching cold in a thunder- 
shower, and dying towards the close of the 
story. The work, on the whole, is certainly 
clever : what we like least, is the introduction 
of so much French—this is the pedantry of 
travellers ; and what we like best, is the grace 
and sprightliness of the conversations which, 
in spite of the French affectations of the 





author, have the voice and bearing of gen- 
teel life. 

We shall give a few of the author's 
sketches ; of the story we have already said 
enough. The appearance of Rosa de Clifford 
seems painted from the life, including the 
sleepy blue eyes :— 

“On her appearance in the drawing-room, 
when dressed, even Hugh, who was negligently 
lounging on the unlucky sofa denounced in the 
early part of the evening, was struck by the 
lovely appearance of his sister. I believe my 
heroine has never been hitherto considered of 
sutlicient consequence to think it necessary to 
describe her personally. My readers must allow 
me to do so now; when dress, Parisian taste, 
and a French femme de chambre have all com- 
bined to adorn her. She was of a middling 
height, rather to be denominated tall, with a 
slight sylph-like figure, which had a peculiar 
gracefulness about it that you seldom see, from 
its being born with those who have the advan- 
tage of possessing it,—and, from its being na- 
tural, is never aflected, which, when artificial, 
it always is.—Her countenance was an oval, 
with large sleepy blue eyes, whose long silken 
eye-lashes veiled the, playful arch look that oc- 
casionally shot from under them, and her com- 
plexion was beautifully fair tinted with the bright 








glow of health and youth. Her auburn locks 
curled naturally over her face, and when, united 
to all this, you saw the look of happiness and 
innocence that pervaded her lovely countenance, 
you could scarcely bring yourself to detach your 
eyes from the sweet face of Rosa, when once 
they fixed themselves there.” 

There is less coquetry in the work than 
the title would lead us to look for; coquette 
being alluded to, Rosa desires an expla- 
nation; the answer of her mother is satis- 
factory :— 

“ ¢Pray, Mamma, explain to me what is co- 
quetterie. I feel as if I did, and did not, under- 
stand the meaning of the word.’ 

*“ « Before I give you the desired explanation,’ 
replied Lady de Clifford, smiling, ‘1 think I 
ought first to ascertain what your motives are 
in asking the question, as the character of a 
coquette would not, I should hope, be approved 
of by my Rosa. Coquetterie is a vice,—for I 
must call it such,—that is supposed to belong 
exclusively to our sex, though, if they chose to 
acknowledge it, I believe it equally appertains 
to the other, and consists in the desire of at- 
tracting the attentions of men. Surrounded by 
their flattery and homage, the coquette seeks to 
draw all mankind around her, and all who ap- 
proach her magic sphere appear to find, however 
they may despise the object, an indescribable 
charm which attracts them; for a coquette 
generally possesses the talent of making every 
one pleased with himself. Her sole aim in lite 
is to excite admiration; and, not confined to 
one alone, she seeks and courts it from all. 
But when the object is gained, the desire of 
pleasing generally ceases. Madame de Genlis 
says of coquetterie, and the remark is most just, 
“C'est ce que les hommes méprisent, et ce qui 
les attire.” ’ 

“ *I do not think, from your account, I ever 





could admire a coquette, or become one myself; 
and yet how rapturously does every body speak 
of Mademoiselle de St. Quentin, whom I have 
heard named as one.’ 

“ Excuse me, Rosa, I do not think so,’ said 
Lady de Clifford. ‘ Does Lord Elmsworth, does 
Mr. Monteith speak of her as you describe? 
No. Believe me, men of sense and principle 
may be, and are, caught for a short time by the 
attractions of a woman of that desc ription ; for 
art has taught her to adapt her manners and 
conversation to every character; but it never 
can be 2 durable attachment. <A cold unfeeling 
heart can never secure, for any length of time, 
the affections of a warm one. | understand that 
look, my dear girl,—it alludes to your brother. 
I own he appears infatuated by Mademoiselle 
de St. Quentin. It has alarmed me, and, I may 
add, surprised me. But, as his eyes are open 
to the faults in her character, I must think she 
has some redeeming good qualities that make 
her many admirers overlook a blemish which, 
as an Englishwoman, I think a very great one; 
though, in a Frenchwoman, perhaps, it may 
not be considered such.’ ” 


In the following passage we read the 
natural history of woman—the Marie who 
speaks is Mademoiselle de St. Quentin ; and 
her conversation is about Monteith, the ac- 
cepted lover of Rosa :— 

“ * Not,’ replied Rosa, ‘if he loved the per- 
son; but 1 know Mr. Monteith so well, that I 
feel certain, unless he had an affection for her, 
no motive of interest would tempt him to marry 
any one.’ 

“¢ Ah, I feel that to be most true,’ answered 
Marie, with a sigh, ‘aud it is what I admire so 
much im his character. Ma douce amie,’ con- 
tinued she, after a short pause, ‘I have already 
said too much, unless 1 say more. Je vous 
donne ma confidence enticre. I have known 
Mr. Monteith for some time. 1 was first at- 
tracted towards him by his neglect and apparent 
dislike to me. Accustomed to be courted and 
admired by men, in a country where women are 
considered idols, and treated as such, if they 
possess only a moderate share of beauty and 
talents, I was surprised and astonished to find 
one, and only one, who dared to show me in- 
difference. Had Mr. Monteith been one of 
those who sought my notice and conversation, 
he would probably have been overlooked amang: 
the many. But the moment he placed himself 
out of the circle of my little court, he became 
an object I felt ambitious to draw within it. I 
tried various means to make kim sensible of that 
power, which I possessed over others,—imais, 
sans succes. In doing so, shall I acknowledge 
to ma belle amie, that I was caught in the snare 
I had laid for him, and I soon found myself 
deeply interested in one who appeared perfectly 
indifferent to me. Mr. Monteith left Florence, 
and carried with him mes régrets, mes sou- 
venirs, et, j’ose vous l’avouer, mon cceur. I saw 
nothing more of him until I met him at Paris, 
and will own, that at first his manners appeared 
so changed, that I began to flatter myself he 
liked me, and that my large fortune prevented 
his seeking me, from his feeling too proud to be 
indebted even to the woman he loved, for those 
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riches which it would have been the height of 
her ambition and happiness to bestow on him. 
But soon I discovered that my suspicions were 
wrong. ‘They were next turned towards you, 
and I tried to find out from your brother if 
there was any foundation for them. He has, 
however, repeatedly assured me that your heart 
is equally cold to all who have shown you atten- 
tion, and that, if there is any one you prefer, it 
is Lord Elmsworth, I have, therefore, chére et 
douce amie, ventured to tell you—flous mes ¢ 
and, if I can judge of 
others by myself, I trust you will consider the 
confidence I place in you, as a proof of my 
affection for you.’ ”’ 

At the death-bed of his daughter, Made- 
moiselle de St. Quentin, it is the fortune of 
the injured elder De Clifford to meet thie 
erring woman whom he had divorced. ‘The 
scene is not unimpressive :— 


peie > ‘ » wig © 
grins et mes ennuts ; 





* At length the tinkling bell was again heard, 
and informed them the melancholy service was 
over. Bertine, repressing her sobs, with noise- 
less steps left the room; and in about ten 
minutes the bed-room door opened, and she 
motioned to them to enter. Marie was lying on 
the bed, dressed as she was in the morning, 
supported by pillows; on one side of the bed 
was her mother, whose head rested on the 
bolster, and her convulsive sobs were most 
audible. 

“ Here, then, for the first time after twenty 
two years, did Lord de Clitlord meet her, whom 
conscience told him he had erred in marrying, 
and who had, by her subsequent conduct, as far 
as she could, revenged herself on him. Here 
Hugh, also, for the first time saw her as his 
mother from whom his heart had hitherto re- 
coiled. On hearing them enter the room, 
Marie opened her eyes. Both her father and 
brother approached her on the opposite side of 
the bed to that where her mother had placed 
herself. She took their hands in hers, and said, 
in a low and faint voice, and apparently tremu- 
lous from agitation— 

“Prepared as I now am, I trust, for the 
awful change that must soon take place, let me 
hope that my father and my beloved brother 
will cheer the few hours or minutes that may be 
granted me, in assuring me that they have for- 
given the dear and affectionate mother who has 
watched over me through life. Let me have 
the happiness of seeing that pardon granted for 
errors and sins, long since, I hope, forgiven and 
repented of.’ 








“1 do sincerely pardon,’ replied Lord de 
Clifford. ¢ My forgiveness she has long had, and 
to hear of her happiness and welfare has ever 
been my most anxious wish.’ 

“And my brother?’ asked Marie, in a be- 
seeching plaintive tone of voice. 

“*Ah! what can you ask and be refused, 
my beloved, my angel sister!’ exclaimed De 
Clifford. * Yes, my forgiveness is hers, and 
from this moment | will think and feel as you 
wish.’ ; 

“ Marie during this time had hold of her 
father’s and brother’s hand. As Hugh concluded 
speaking, she raised her eyes to heaven in ap- 
parent thankfulness, and taking her mother’s 
hand joined it with Lord de Clifiord’s and 
Hugh’s in hers, and pressing them together, 
said, ‘Oh! Sainte Vierge, je te rends grace!’ 








It appeared as if the effort had been too much 
for her strength, for, immediately after, her 
head dropped apparently lifeless. “Her father 
attempted to raise it. For a second the evelids 
remained closed. At length, opening her eyes, 
and casting them on her loved brother, as if he 
were the last object she wished to gaze on, she 
gave a deep and long-drawn sigh. In a few 
minutes a slight convulsion passed over the 
features; the eyes, fixed in apparent vacancy, 





became stiffened; and soon Lord de Clifford 
was aware the final agony was past, and that 
life had fled!” 

We bid the author farewell, with the hope 
that when we meet again he may not only 
have lost none of his skill in delineating 
character or recording conversation, but have 
acquired the art of saying all he has to say 
in his native tongue. 





Slatistical Sketches of l pper Canada, for the 
use of Emigrants. By a Backwoodsman. 
London: Murray. 

Tuts is a pleasant little. pamphlet that may 

be read through in an hour. But to one about 

to emigrate—about to embark on a perilous 
adventure, in which the hopes of a life and 
family are concerned—the reading will be 
found more pleasant than profitable. We 
have chapters on the choice of a ship, with 
directions respecting medicine, 
money, provisions ; on what is to be done on 
landing; on the purchase of land; and so 


clothing, 


on; but the writer does not go enough into 
detail to be really serviceable to the emigrant. 
Ve shall, therefore, make our extracts from 





such parts as seem to us of most general in- 
terest—and first of— 
The Climat 


at 





“Tt never has been accountable to me, how 
the heat of the sun is regulated. There is no 
part of Upper Canada that is not to the south of 
Penzance, yet there is no part of England where 
the cold is so intense as in Canada. * * * 

“The summer heat of Upper Canada gene- 
rally ranges towards 80° Fahrenheit; but should 
the wind blow twenty-four hours steadily from 
the north, it will fall to 40° during the night. * * 

* One remarkable peculiarity in the climate of 
Canada, when compared with those to which we 
have likened it, is its dryness. * * * Roofs of 
tinned iron of fifty years’ standing are as bright 
as the day they came out of the shop; and you 
may leave a charge of powder in your gun for a 
month, and find, at the end of it, that it goes off 
without hanging fire. 

“The diseases of the body, too, that are pro- 
duced by a damp atmosphere, are uncommon 
here. It may be a matter of surprise to some to 
hear, that pectoral and catharrhal complaints, 
which, from an association of ideas they may 
connect with cold, are here hardly known. In 
the cathedral at Montreal, where from three to 
five thousand people assemble every Sunday, 
you will seldom find the service interrupted by 
a cough, even in the dead of winter and in hard 
frost; whereas, in Britain, from the days of 
Shakspeare, even in a small country church, 
* coughing drowns the parson’s saw.’ * * * The 
only disease we are annoyed with here, that we 
are not accustomed to at home, is the intermit- 
tent fever,—and that, though most abominably 
annoying, is not by any means dangerous: in- 
deed, one of the most aunoying circumstances 
connected with it is, that, instead of being sym- 
pathised with, you are only laughed at. Other- 
wise the climate is infinitely more healthy than 
that of England. 

“Though the cold of a Canadian winter is 
great, itis neither distressing nor disagreeable. 
There is no day during winter, except a rainy 
one, in which a man need be kept from his 
work. 

* Between the summer and winter of Canada 
exists, called the Indian summer, 


when the atmosphere has a smoky, hazy effect. 
eS ie : 


a season 


ring this period, which generally occu- 
pies two or three weeks of the month of No- 
vember, the days are pleasant, and with abun- 
dance of sunshine, and the nights present a cold 
clear black frost. When this disappears, the 





rains commence, which always precede winter ; 
for it is a proverb in the Lower Province, among 
the French Canadians, that the ditches never 
freeze till they are full. Then comes the regular 
winter, which, if rains and thaws do not inter- 
fere, is very pleasant; and that is broken up by 
rains again, which last until the strong sun of 
the middle of May renders everything dry and 
in good order.” : 





Another piece of interesting information, 
is the condition of the Irish emigrants ; and 
we quote it in the hope that the facts may 
have their influence upon the government of 
Ireland and the opinions of Englishmen. A 
colony of miserable and starving people, were 
removed from the South of Ireland, some 
years since, under the orders of government, 
and settled in the Newcastle district—from 
being absolutely pennyless, they are now 
prosperous and happy, and many of them 
comparatively affluent. 

“Their morals, too, contrary to the general 
rule, have improved with their circumstances ; 
for they are (considering always that they are 
Irishmen) a quiet, peaceable, sober, and indus- 
trious population; and the very men who, if at 
home, might be figuring at Caravats, Shanavists, 
or Carders, rebelling against all authority, and 
tracing their path with burning haggards and 
roasted Peelers, are quietly pursuing a peaceful 
and useful career in the back woods, grateful to 
the government to whom they owe all the advan- 
tages they enjoy, they are the most loyal and 
devoted of his Majesty's subjects; and, having 
got quit of the feeling of hopelessness and de- 
spair of ever bettering their condition, that 
weighs down and paralyzes the Irish peasant in 
his own country, they have acquired the self- 
respect so essential to respectability, and which 
the habitually-oppressed can never know. So 
far, moreover, from requiring a civil and mili- 
tary force to compel obedience, the ministrations 
of my worthy friend, the priest, are found quite 
effective in maintaining order among them.” 

*'The Trish Catholic is by far the easiest con- 
ciliated of any emigrant who comes to this pro- 
vince; for at home, being habituated to oppres- 
sion, and looked upon as a Helot, he considers 
simple justice a favour ; and when, on his arrival 
here, he finds that he is emancipated in spirit 
as well as in letter,—that he is admitted into 
the legislative council, the House of Assembly, 
and the magistracy, if his talent or rank entitle 
him: to such a distinction, as a matter of course 
—and that there is no prejudice that condemns 
those of his faith to be degraded in the eyes of 
their fellow-subjects, as if of a lower order of 
the human family,—he feels his heart overflow 
with gratitude to the government under which 
he lives, and forgets in a moment the wrongs 
that he and his ancestors have suffered for ages. 

* An elder of the Kirk, and bred in the most 
orthodox part of Scotland, I came to this coun- 
try strongly prejudiced against Catholicism and 
its ministers; but experience has shewn me 
that these prejudices were unjust. I expected 
to find both priest and people as violently op- 
posed to the British government here as at 
home,—I found them the strongest supporters 
of the constitution. I had been taught to be- 
lieve, that a Catholic priest was a hypocritical 
knave, who ruled his misguided followers for his 
own selfish purposes,—I have found them a 
moral and zealous clergy, more strict in their 
attention to their parochial duties than any body 
of clergy L ever met in any part of the world, 
and not a bit more intolerant than their clerical 
brethren of any other sect. And | look upon this 
public avowal and recantation as a penance for 
my sins of ignorance, and I hope it will be 
accepted as such.” 

We have also chapters on field sports and 
cookery, neither of which will tempt us to 
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emigrate. We give two or three Canadian 
receipts for the benefit of the curious in 
foreign dishes :— 

To Dress a Beef Steak. 

“Cut the steak about a quarter of an inch 
thick, wash it well in a tub of water, wringing 
it from time to time after the manner of a dish- 
clout; puta pound of fresh-butter in a frying- 
pan (hog’s-lard will do, but butter is more 
esteemed), and when it boils, put in the steak, 
turning and peppering it for about a quarter of 
an hour: then put it into a deep dish, and pour 
the oil over it, till it floats, and so serve it. 

To boil Green Peas. 

“Put them in a large pot full of water, boil 
them till they burst. Pour off one half of the 
water, leaving about as much as will cover them ; 
then add about the size of your two fists of 
butter, and stir the whole round with a handful 
of black pepper. Serve in a wash-hand basin.” 

One of the sporting anecdotes is not a little 
extraordinary :— 

“A worthy friend of mine, of the legal pro- 
fession, and now high in office in the colony, 
once, when a young man, lost his way in the 
woods, and seeing a high stump, clambered up 
it with the hope of looking around him. While 
standing on the top of it for this purpose, his 
foot slipped, and he was precipitated into the 
hollow of the tree, beyond the power of extrica- 
ting himself. Whilst bemoaning here his hard 
fate, and seeing no prospect before him, save 
that of a lingering death by starvation, the light 
above his head was suddenly excluded, and his 
view of the sky, his only prospect, shut out by 
the intervention of a dense medium, and by and 
by he felt the hairy posteriors of a bear descend 
upon him, With the courage of despair he 
seized fast hold of Bruin behind, and by this 
means was dragged once more into upper day.” 


—_—_—_—— 


The Agamemnon of Eschylus. 
by T. Medwin, Esq. 
Pickering. 

We lately spoke of Capt. Medwin’s transla- 
tion of the Prometheus, in terms of great 
but not unqualified praise; it is now our 
pleasing duty to bestow less restricted eulogy, 
and to congratulate him on having produced 
a version of the Agamemnon, almost worthy 
of being compared with the sublime original. 
The stern and statue-like cast of the Aischy- 
lean characters, produces no ordinary difti- 
culties to the translator; it is much easier 
to imitate painting than sculpture, to preserve 
the original vitality in a copy than in a plas- 
ter-cast. Potter in most instances, and Sy- 
mons in too many, have hidden the naked 
majesty of the marble beneath a rich dress 
of brocade, which agrees as little with the 
bold strength of A®schylus, as silk robes with 
the Farnese Hercules. We say nothing of 
the other attempts at translating this play 
—of Harford’s we have spoken in a late 
number, and Kennedy's version is below 
contempt. Having on a former occasion 
given such specimens, as will fully justify 
our opinion of the present version, we turn 
to the less agreeable duty of pointing out 
some venial errors, which we hope to see 
corrected in a new edition. Most ‘critics 
have regarded Clytemnestra as the principal 
character in this drama, but, in our opinion, 
the chief interest of the piece centers in Cas- 
sandra ; at all events, her denunciations fur- 
nish the best criterion for determining the 
qualifications of the translator, and to them 
we shall for the most part confine our atten- 
tion, 


Translated 
London, 1832. 





The first burst of grief and horror with 
which she breaks her awful silence, is ren- 
dered, 

Woe! woe! for ever. 

There is no authority for the words “ for 
ever,” which are wholly without meaning. 
The line should be literally, 

Woe! woe! O Earth. Apollo! oh, Apollo! 

The invocation of earth is omitted also in 
the next verse, for reasons that we are ut- 
terly unable to conjecture. We know not 
on what authority Mr. Medwin has trans- 
lated the common epithet of the Sun-god, 
“ guardian of the public ways,” by the phrase, 
My guide and my destroyer. 
The antithesis and the quibble on the name 


Apollo, oh! Apollo! 


Apollo, are quite unworthy of the father of 


tragedy. The fifth strophe is, we regret to 
say, a signal failure ; Mr. Medwin has wholly 
missed the author’s meaning. He says, 

What’s that? a snare, a net !—has hell such nets? 

Copartner of his bed, to take a hell-trap 

For her accomplice. 
Now, the phrase “ hell-trap,” or as Symons 
more spiritedly renders it, “ hell's drag-net,” 
is applied as an epithet to Clytemnestra, 
though from Medwin’s version, we should 
suppose that it referred to Aigisthus. ‘The 
conclusion of the strophe is still worse: lite- 
rally it runs thus, “let the choir insatiable 
by nature, howl over the stony sacrifice’ — 
asentence sufficiently obscure, which Aischy- 


lus probably designed as characteristic of 


Cassandra’s prophetic style. But the princi- 
pal difficulty, the epithet “stony,” as applied 
to sacrifice, may, we think, fairly be ex- 
plained, as pointing out the mode in which 
the populace would probably avenge the 
murder of Agamemnon. There are many 
instances in Grecian history, of murderers 
being covered with heaps of stones, instead 
of receiving an honourable interment. ‘This 
passage, Mr. Medwin translates thus :— 
Howl! ye furies! howl! 

Set up a shout over the accursed race, 

A long loud shriek of joy—'tis doue—the foul, 

The impious sacrifice. 
The expression, “a long loud shriek of joy,” 
is certainly an excellent paraphrase of the 
Greek verb, but the rest of the passage is 
wholly unwarranted. 

It would be invidious to dwell on these 
defects, without referring to some of the 
compensating passages by which they are 
amply redeemed; the conclusion of Cas- 
sandra’s speech, whose force and beauty has 
baffled all previous translators, Mr. Med- 
win has given us with equal spirit and fide- 
lity. 

O world! O life! 
Whose brightest hours a shadow can destroy, 
And where all trace of human woe is lost, 

Like figures that a wetted sponge effaces ; 

Of adverse fortune, or a prosperous lot, 

Sad as mine is, the last 1 pity most. 

Mr. Medwin seems to have paid little at- 
tention to mythological studies, else he would 
scarcely have written so confused a note as 
that on the epithet, “Lycean King ;” the 
name is manifestly derived from Aé«y light, 
and is therefore appropriately applied to the 
solar god; its similarity to Avcog was ac- 
counted for by the legend respecting the 
wolves; in Keightley’s Mythology, will be 
found many similar instances of legends, ori- 
ginally founded on no better basis than a 
similarity of words. 

We have of late had to notice several ef- 
forts of varied merit, to supply us with new 
translations of the Greek drama ; there is 








one error, which though consecrated by in- 
veterate use, we hope to see corrected, we 
mean the application of Roman names to 
the Grecian deities. The religious systems 
of Hellas and Latium were radically differ- 
ent; and the identification of their respective 
gods, has been the source of more errors in 
classical literature, than almost any other of 
the blunders that has been perpetuated by 
blind imitation. 


Fitzgeorge. 3 vols. London: E. Wilson. 
Tuts novel is manufactured according to the 
most approved method, and, though not to 
our taste, it is not the less likely to gratify 
“the reading public.” It is evidently written 
by a powerful and accustomed hand, and there 
are scenes in it which must awaken atten- 
tion and interest—but we dislike the original 
idea. It is the private life and character of 
George the Fourth and his associates, under 
masking names. Lord and Lady Fitzgeorge 
are, of course, George the Third and Queer 
Charlotte—Augustus is the heir apparant, 
and hero of the novel—Leppard is Mr. Fox 
—Drury Borrowman, Sheridan—Mr.Graves, 
Pitt—Col. Fitzmaurice is Hanger, afterwards 
Lord Coleraine—Sir Nicholas Bobadil, Mr. 
Brummell—Juliet, Mrs. Robinson—Enmily, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert—Mrs. Jernigan, Lady Jer- 
sey —Lady Louisa, Queen Caroline— Mr. 
Birch is the present Lord Chancellor—and 
Dangle, Lord Malden.—To those at all con- 
versant with the early life of his late Ma- 
jesty this key is hardly necessary, but gene- 
rations have sprung up and passed away 
since then, and what is evident enough to 
us, may be mystical to others. These cha- 
racters are sketched with vigour; but the 
artist has very little of the court-limner about 
him—and he appears throughout to have 
assumed that all the gossip of the day was 
true. The best part of the novel describes 
the early attachment of the Prince to Mrs. 
Robinson ; but we are not satisfied that the 
story, as originally told by this weak, vain, 
pretty woman, with all its incidents and 
details, is not quite as good, though the 
scenes may not be wrought up with so much 
power. As a specimen of the work, we will 
give the first meeting and the parting from 
this lady. 

The First Meeting. 

“ To the eye of Fitzgeorge never did the sun 
set more gloriously than it did on the evening 
of this interesting day. He thought for once in 
his life that the heavens looked more beautiful 
than his own gilded roof; but beautiful as was 
the sight of the glorious sun with its gorgeous 
retinue of multiform and many-coloured clouds, 
he was impatient at the slow departure of lagging 
day-light. Nor was the romantic Juliet less 
interested in the day’s decline; she watched the 
sun’s declining rays, and saw with indescribable 
emotion the lengthening shadows of evening. 
* * * At Jength the hour of meeting arrived. 
Wrapping themselves up in a close disguise, 
and silently gliding along the star-lit paths like 
thieves or persons afraid of thieves, they entered 
the park which surrounded Vitzgeorge’s man- 
sion, and took their station beneath a broad 
spreading oak. * * * Moving as rapidly as was 
consistent with that grace and dignity which he 
never forgot, Fitzgeorge advanced to the spot 
where Juliet stood, and extending his hand he 
said in tones more sweet than music ever 
breathed, ‘It is my Juliet!’ 

“ Juliet, with a trembling confidence and 
humble pride, took the proffered hand, and 
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would have said, ‘my Fitzgeorge !’ but her heart 
swelled, her knees trembled, and sinking almost 
to the ground with a lowly curtsey, she kissed 
the hand which was offered to her and sighed. 
The passionate lover raised her from the volun- 
tary humility, and drawing her arm within his, 
whispered sweet words, such as make young 
lovers’ hearts throb with ecstacy. ; 

*« ©’Tis kind, ’tis generous, my beloved one,’ 
said the enraptured Vitzgeorge, ‘ that despising 
the world’s reproaches, you thus condescend to 
permit me to call you mine, mine for ever.’ * * 

“* Fitzgeorge,’ exclaimed Juliet, and her lips 
trembled while she uttered that name which she 
alone was permitted to utter with the familiarity 
of love, and which all the rest of the world 
mentioned with profound respect, ‘ Fitzgeorge, 
I know the generosity of your nature. I do 
unhesitatingly confide in you. For you I sur- 
render everything, and by you I know I never 
shall be deceived.’ 

** Dear, sweet, confiding, intelligent crea- 
ture!’ replied Fitzgeorge, ‘I have admired, 
adored you for the unrivalled splendour of your 
talents, for your fascinating, bewitching man- 
ners, but you have now indeed made me in- 
violably yours by this sweet interesting confi- 
dence.’ * * * 

“* Alas! dear Fitzgeorge,’ said the embold- 
ened and impassioned Juliet, ‘what is the world 
to me? You are my world. Is there any living 
creature on the face of the earth, whose good 
word I can for a moment put in competition 
with your’s? Will not a smile from you more 
than counterbalance the frowns of the whole 
world? If I hear your applauding voice, I hear 
all the applause I can desire.’ 

“* Excellent woman!’ said Fitzgeorge. ‘We 
were clearly and undoubtedly formed for each 
other. Our sentiments are in such perfect har- 
mony, our apprehensions are coincident. I per- 
ceive that we are bound to each other by an 
inseparable chain of sympathy.’” 

The Separation. 

* Juliet’s servant brought to his mistress, on 
a silver salver, with no small share of ceremony 
and respect, a letter. * * 

“With a soft sigh she said to herself, ‘ And 
when is my beloved to honour his slave with a 
visit ?? * * * 

“ This soliloquy was hardly uttered, when with 
a shriek of agony the letter fell from her para- 
lyzed hand. * * * 

“The following is a copy of his note to Juliet. 

* «We can meet no more. Circumstances of 
a most imperious nature compel me to this step, 
which is no doubt unpleasant to your feelings, 
as it is, I assure you, to mine. But necessity 
has no law. It must beso. Believe me ever 
yours. 

*‘AuGustus FirzGeorce.’ 

Then follows a sad scene of wild passion, 
and of anxious trusting hope :— 

“¢T will see him,’ she said at last; ‘I will 
see him—I must see him. It will be death and 
worse than death if I see him not. Oh there is 


pity in his generous nature—he is gooduess— 


he is all goodness.’ 

“She ordered her carriage and drove to Fitz- 
george’s town house. He was not there. It 
was growing dark, and not only dark buat tem- 
pestuous. * * * She astonished her coachman 
by ordering him to drive to Fitzgeorge’s coun- 
try house. * 

“It was nearly midnight when she arrived 
at the mansion. The sound of merriment and 
revelry was heard. Her arrival was announced 
and a message came from the hall of feasting, 
that Fitzgeorge was not to be seen. There was 
madness in her agitated spirit. Never did the 
acted drama present so complete and fine repre- 
sentation of mental agony as did the expression 
of Juliet’s countenance and attitude at this 
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message. The messenger gazed at once with 
pity and admiration at the perturbed and ago- 
nized Juliet; for, on hearing it announced that 
Fitzgeorge refused to see her, an electric shock 
of agony ran through her whole frame, the pale- 
ness of despair in an instant fixed itself on her 
marble features, her hands convulsively clasped 
each other, while lifting her eyes upwards she 
seemed to be asking of heaven the mercy of a 
tear to cool the burning anguish of her soul. 
She spoke not, she moved not, and scarcely did 
she breathe. 

* «T have it incommand from the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzgeorge,’ said the messenger after 
an interval of painful suspense, ‘to desire that 
you would immediately leave the house and re- 
turn to your home.’ 

“He repeated his message several times be- 
fore Juliet paid the least attention to it, or 
seemed in the slightest degree conscious that 
any one was speaking to her. But presently 
her senses returned, and on hearing the word 
‘home,’ she shrieked in an agony of unre- 
strained passion, and exclaimed, ‘ Home !—Oh 
God—I have no home—no home on earth, no 
home in heaven. For him I have sacrificed all 
—and without him I ama solitary outcast. Did 
I not love him? did I not? do I not? and shall 
[ not for ever and ever? 

* * + x + 

“Vitzgeorge fecling himself annoyed by this 
interruption, was angry with the cause of it; 
and instead of pitying the pangs of heart which 
the discarded one suffered, he was indignant at 
her presumption in daring to obtrude her un- 
welcome sorrows within the sacred confines of 
his mansion dedicated to hilarity and festivity. 
He sent, as it has been seen, a messenger to 
order her instant departure; but as that first 
message availed not, he sent a second in mighty 
wrath, not a little pleased, perhaps, at the ex- 
cuse which Juliet’s importunity gave him, for 
converting his possible pity into actual anger. 

* The second messenger was Fitzmaurice. * * 
Juliet, who of the simple was the most simple, 
and whose simplicity of character neutralized 
whatever subtlety she might attempt to intermix 
with the component parts of her mind and manner, 
was absolutely softened and subdued by the in- 
genious, yet heartless aifectations, of Fitzmaurice. 
She believed him most sincerely when he at- 
tempted, with a face of marvellous gravity, to 
persuade her that Fitzgeorge could not trust his 
feelings to the proposed interview. She be- 
lieved him when he descanted most learnedly, 
yet most obscurely, on those imperious circum- 
stances which compelled Fitzgeorge to a line of 
conduct apparently harsh and severe. She be- 
lieved him when he told her with the hypocri- 
tical mockery of compassion, that his heart bled 
for her, and that he also as deeply pitied and 
sympathised with Fitzgeorge, who was under a 
most distressing necessity of doing sad violence 
to his own feelings. 

*“*He is a good and gentle being,’ said Ju- 
liet, with affectation of manner, but with sin- 
cerity of heart. 

“* He is all goodness and gentleness; the 
world is not aware of the excellence of his heart 
and understanding,’ responded Fitzmaurice, 
with equal affectation of manuer, but not with 
equal sincerity of heart. 

* «This cannot be his own act and deed,’ said 
Juliet. 

“ * Most assuredly not,’ replied Fitzmaurice ; 
‘has he not in every heart and in every voice 
the reputation of the highest generosity ?’ 

“ «He has, indeed,’ answered Julict; ‘and I 
pity him that he is placed under any circnm- 
stances of restriction which prevent him from 
yielding to the generous impulses of his nature. 

But might I not see him? One look—one kind 
look—one word—one generous word—ay— 
even the word * Farewell”—-would from his lips 





be a treasure of remembrance to my heart as 
long as memory shall hold its seat.’ 

“ The colonel shook his head and sighed. He 
could upon occasion shake his head with an 
exquisite gravity, and he could sigh with won- 
drous pathos of hypocrisy. ‘ Ah, no!—my dear 
lady. See him, did you say?’ 

“Yes; only let me see him—once—for the 
last time!’ 

“Oh, my good madam, you know not the 
tenderness of his heart. You know not the 
bitter pang which it would cost him. Would 
you afflict and pain your once-beloved Fitz- 
george ?’ 

“*QOnce beloved!—Ever beloved! — That 
“once” includes eternity! No—no: I would 
not grieve my beloved one. Oh! rather may 
every tear I shed, and every pang that I suffer, 
be the means of joy and smiles to him. Let me 
but know that he is happy, then nothing can 
make me miserable.’ 

**¢ Generous heart!’ replied the colonel ; ‘ one 
every way worthy of Fitzgeorge. I lament, from 
my inmost soul, the hard necessity which sepa- 





| rates two hearts so truly noble and so well fitted 
| for each other. But the hour grows late. Your 
| carriage is waiting > permit me to conduct you 
| to it;—and spare your beloved Fitzgeorge all 
farther pangs of separation.’ 

“So Juliet was won and managed. Fitz. 
maurice handed her to the carriage—gracefully, 
| gently, bowing and smiling; and Juliet return- 
| ed the courtesy of hypocrisy with the courtesy 

of sincerity, peradventure not unmixed with 

affectation. 
“ ¢'Tell him—tell him,’ said Juliet, as she was 
stepping into the carriage—but swelling grief 
prevented her from giving utterance to her 
thoughts. 

“* Most assuredly,’ replied the colonel, some- 
what less perfectly than before concealing his 
impatience. 

**7Tell him I love him, for ever, for ever!’ 
So saying Juliet seated herself in the carriage, 
and Fitzmaurice with his own hands closed the 
door, and with his own voice gave the word to 
the coachman, ‘Home.’ * * * 

“* We have dismissed her,’ said Fitzmaurice, 
laughingly, ‘and a finer scene I never saw. 
She must go back to the stage, for she is sur- 
prisingly improved in acting. She may at first 
undergo a little hissing from the puritanical 
geese, who have no other virtue about them 
than hissing at vice; but when they see how 
well able she is to entertain them by her dra- 
matic talents, they will suffer their moral cen- 
sures to be outvoted by their scenic applause.’ 

“*So she annoys me not again,’ said Fitz 
george, ‘she may go whither she pleases, to the 
stage or to the aid 





The bane and antidote are both before the 
reader, and we shall take our leave of the 
work—but not without our best thanks to 
Mr. Wilson for having introduced the Ame- 
rican custom of having the edges cut. 


Saturday Evening. By the Author of the 
‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ London, 
1832. Holdsworth & Ball. 

We have delayed noticing this book, because 

the matter of it requires attentive considera- 

tion, and the author of it deserves that such 

consideration should be respectful. It is a 

remarkable book. It is neither exact theo- 

logy, nor pure philosophy, but a compromise 
between the two; theological in substance, 
| philosophical in phrase, with an air of litera- 
| ture diffused over both, The author has 
evidently looked on all parties without join- 
ing fellowship with any: he is claimed by 
dissenters, and acknowledged by the church; 
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whether he sees a soul of good in things evil, | traordinary effort; the great body of Christians, 


or not, he perceives, and exposes, a taint of 


evil in things good. He loves christianity, 
without being satisfied with christians; he 
cries out for theological and spiritual reform ; 
but, as he cries out in polished sentences, and 
under metaphysical watchwords, it is doubtful 
whether so many will answer as ought. His 
war-cry is too placid. He has a mind of ex- 


quisite temper, and will influence minds of 


temper somewhat akin to his own; but the 
vulgar will not understand him, and the 
violent will shiver his Damascus blade like 
glass. He has Melancthon’s spirit, but 
wants Luther's voice. He is a 


man of 


| 
| 


intellectual perceptions—of cultivated hu- | 


manity—of fine feelings—of calm and far- 
extending views. He is the most accom- 
plished religious writer of the day; and 
did he, in proportion to his other facul- 
ties, possess force, simplicity, and direct- 
ness of appeal, he would be the most influ- 
ential. But ‘ Saturday Evening’ (not an ad- 
mirable name, by the way, for a volume of 
essays,) is emphatically a book for thinkers : 
they, whether clergy or laity, will study it 
with profit; and, in order to find it profitable, 
they must study it; but the reader whose 
thinking powers are only partially developed, 
will leave it for productions less elegantly 
argumentative and more keenly dogmatic. 
Speaking from recollection of the ‘Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,’ it strikes us, that 
the style of the present volume is even less 
clear and definite: the language often veils 
rather than expresses the sense; the tech- 
nicalities of scientific expression are too often 
used to illustrate religious arguments; and, 
like the moon in vapoury weather, meaning 
is occasionally involved in a shining haze, 
and so looks larger than it has any right to 
do. The great defect of the book is the want 
of distinct and simple expression ; the senti- 
ments, when translated out of their demi- 
philosophic dialect, are simple and distinct 
enough. The beauty of the work consists 
inits charity, combined with decided opinions ; 
in its sympathy with mind in various stages 


of doubt and difficulty ; its hope in the final, 


triumph of good, joined to anxiety after efforts 
for victory over evil. The author can hold 
truth, and yet hold it in love; he can “look 
before and after,” without leaving his stand- 
ing ground; he can believe, and yet appre- 
ciate the temptations to disbelief. He does 
not, like certain theologians, bring a batter- 
ing-ram against mind, as though religion 
could only conquer by its reduction; “ the 
carved work,” which some would “ break 
down with axes and hammers,” he would ra- 
ther preserve and consecrate—he would mea- 
sure the sanctuary with “a golden reed.” 
The time is come, when all who hold stricter 
religious opinions than their neighbours, or the 
same religious opinions as their neighbours 
with more strictness, are bound to be foremost 
in all efforts after intellectual progression— 
both as regards themselves and their species. 
In simpler phrase, every one making a pecu- 
liar profession of religion, ought to be doubly 
diligent in following Solomon's advice — 
“Seek knowledge, and get understanding.” 
On this subject, however, we shall! do better 
to quote from our accomplished author :— 

“ Although there may be found among us 
now (in corners) persons of this same class 
(ingenious, illiterate, and fervent), whose cou- 
rage, in matters of religion, costs them no ex- 








in ourage and country, would be very improperly 
described in any such terms; for they have 
neither the same merits nor the same defects. 
The religious classes have admitted and imbibed 
just that degree of general intelligence, which, 
by laying them open to all influences, puts to 
the severest proof the integrity and simplicity 
of their spirit, as messengers of the mercy of 
God to mankind. We say, just that degree of 
intelligence : for it must not be affirmed (after 
a very few instances are excepted) that the 
accomplishments and mental power of the re- 
ligious bedy, or of its leaders, are so fairly on a 
par with the learning and science of the times, 
as to leave no room for the consciousness of in- 
feriority. It isnot with us now as it was in the 
age of the Reformation, when the champions of 
the Gospel were men of gigantic understanding, 
and unrivalled attainments ;—~inen who had no 
competitors or rivals to fear in any walk of 
learning—men who ruled the philosophy, as well 
as the religion of their times. Nor is it as it was 
in the age of Jerome, and Augustine, and Am- 
brose, and Gregory, and Chrysostom, when the 
church moved foremost on all grounds of honour 
and merit; and when pagan philosophy had 
scarcely a laurel left on its brow. We stand 
midway between the advantageous post of rude 
ingenuous fervour, and that of real or unrivalled 
eminence in matters of science and learning. 
But a middle position is one of jeopardy, incer- 
titude, timidity. By all the amount of our 
actual intelligence, we feel the offence of the 
cross ; and yet our intelligence reaches not the 
point which should set us free from anxiety in 
maintaining our profession...No man of mature 
understanding, who has seriously fixed himself 
in the great purpose of devoting all the force he 
possesses to the work.of the Gospel, will think, 
that any kind of knowledge he may have ac- 
quired, or any species of mental labour to which 
he may have become familiar, is absolutely un- 
available for promoting his design. There is 
nothing extrinsic or foreign in literature or 
science; there is nothing difficult or profound 
in the region of abstruse philosophy ; there is 
no habit of meditation, or of abstraction, which 
he will look upon as worthless, in relation to 
the arduous and all comprehensive work of 
leading the spirits of men into the path of truth. 
But, then, there are none of these acquirements, 
none of these practised faculties, that he will for 
a moment regard in any other light, than as a 
means to the end which his soul has embraced. 
To give honour to the Saviour of the world, and 
to lead to the arms of mercy the lost, is the 
work he has put his hand to; and he can please 
himself in nothing but success in this great 
endeavour.” 








This is truth strikingly stated; and as we 
dwelt on the passage, the writings of Leigh- 
ton, of Jeremy Taylor, of Hall, of Atterbury, 
of Barrow, and others, of earlier and later 
date, some of them even of nobler fame, 
rose to our memory, at once in confirmation 
and comparison. ‘Saturday Night’ is cer- 
tainly mainly calculated to benefit theological 
students, but it contains much to interest the 
reflective general reader. We make room 
for a pass: of this nature, a sketch of the 
lowest order “ of an Asiatic empire”—would 
it were true of such empire only ! 

There is first its wretched and vilified class, 
upon which the superincumbent structure of the 
social system presses so heavily, as almost to 
crush it, and always to render life undesirable. 
The urgent wants of nature never provided for 
beyond the present moment, the most abhorrent 
sustenance, furtively snatched from the dust; 
while contempt, servitude, and pain, stand by 
to embitter the insufficient meal! Shall these 
objects—these victims, these outcasts, know any- 

















thing of pleasure? Yes; even these shall snatch 
at joy; for human nature does not readily throw 
off its instincts of happiness. But pleasure to 
such, must be frantic and intemperate, because 
hurried and stolen ; the hour of enjoyment (if 
enjoyment it should be called,) is as murky as 
it must be, hemmed in before and behind by 
necessities and woes. Or we may turn aside to 
gaze upon the hovel which serves as the last 
retreat of wretchedness, and where indolent 
misery, bred by vice upon despair, finds a home. 
To such, (alas! that, in fact, there are such!) to 
such the common air has no balm—the light of 
day no brightness—Nature no boon. Spring, 
with its bright mornings and its flowers, and sum- 
mer with its noons of fervour, and fruits, and 
pastimes; and autumn with its golden abun- 
dance and luxuries, bring no smile, no change : 
the round of the year is a winter. What is 
that word joy to such? ‘They know it not, even 
afar off, by sight or hearing: or, if ever they 
taste a reckless bowl, it is one in which death 
has shed some new anguish for to-morrow.” 

To these longer quotations might be added 
many brilliant brevities in the shape of 
similes, observations, definitions, &c.; but 
our space is filled, and were it otherwise, 
this picking the eyes out of passages, shows 
an author, who is worth study, to disadvan- 
tage. Anapophthegm that is sound, when read 
as a close to previous argument, may seem 
only a showy paradox when stated by itself. 
There is no need to recapitulate the failings 
of ‘ Saturday Evening :’ as an effort to carry 
into religious speculation, the thought, sym- 
pathy, and imagination, that have unrestrict- 
ed play in other subjects, its merits far out- 
weigh them. We recommend the work to 
all who have not read it, and we advise those 
who have read it once, to read it over a second 
time. We mean to do so ourselves. 


Lights and Shadows of American Life. 

‘Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 

: Second Notice.] 
Our selections from these volumes are with- 
out reference either to the interest of the 
tale or the skill of the narrator, but exclu- 
sively to the developement of American life 
and character. ‘The introduction of steam- 
boats on the great rivers has put an end to 
a wild, lawless class of men, who used for- 
merly to navigate the keel-barges—they are 
well described in a tale called 

The last of the Boatmen. 

“Mike Fink may be viewed as the correct 
representative of a class of men now extinct, 
but who once possessed as marked a character 
as that of the Gipsies of England, or the Laz- 
zaroni of Naples. The period of their existence 
was not more than a third of a century. The 
character was created by the introduction of 
trade on the western waters, and ceased with 
the successful establishment of the steam-boat. 

“ There is something inexplicable in the fact, 
that there could be men found for ordinary 
wages who would abandon the systematic but 
not laborious pursuits of agriculture, to follow 
a life, of all others, except that of the soldier, 
distinguished by the greatest exposure and pri- 
vation. The occupation of a boatman was 
more calculated to destroy the constitution, and 
to shorten life, than any other business. In 
ascending the river, it was a continued series 
of toil, rendered more irksome by the snail-like 
rate at which they moved. The boat was pro- 
pelled by poles, against which the shoulder was 
placed; and the whole strength and skill of the 
individual were applied in this manner. As 
the boatmen moved along the running-board, 
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with their heads nearly touching the plank on 
which they walked, the effect produced on the 
mind of an observer was similar to that on be- 
holding the ox rocking before an overloaded 
cart. Their bodies, naked to their waist, for 


the purpose of moving with greater ease, and of 


enjoying the breeze of the river, were exposed 
to the burning suns of summer and to the rains 
of autumn. After a hard day’s push, they 
would take their ‘ fillee,’ or ration of whisky, 


and, having swallowed a miserable supper of 


meat half-burnt and of bread half-baked, stretch 
themselves, without covering, on the deck, and 
slumber till the steersman’s call invited them 
to the morning ‘fillee.’ Notwithstanding this, 
the boatman’s life had charms as irresistible 


as those presented by the splendid illusions of 


the stage. Sons abandoned the comfortable 
farms of their fathers, and apprentices fied 
from the service of their masters. There was 
a captivation in the idea of ‘going down the 
river;’ and the youthful boatman who had 
‘ pushed a keel’ from New Orleans felt all the 
pride of a young merchant, after his first 
voyage to an English sea-port. From an ex- 
clusive association together, they had formed a 
kind of slang peculiar to themselves; and from 
the constant exercise of wit with ‘ the squatters’ 
on shore, and crews of other boats, they ac- 
quired a quickness and smartness of vulgar re- 
tort, that was quite amusing. ‘The frequent 
battles they were engaged in with the boatmen 
of different parts of the river, and with the less 
civilized inhabitants of the lower Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, invested them with that ferocious re- 
putation, which has made them spoken of 
throughout Europe. 

“On board of the boats thus navigated, our 
merchants entrusted valuable cargoes, without 
insurance, and with no other guarantee than the 
receipt of the steersman, who possessed no pro- 
perty but his boat; and the confidence so re- 
posed was seldom abused. 

“ Among these men, Mike Fink stood an 
acknowledged leader for many years. Endowed 
by nature with those qualities of intellect that 
give the possessor influence, he would have 
been a conspicuous member of any society in 
which his lot might have been cast. An acute 
observer of human nature has said—‘ Oppor- 
tunity alone makes the hero. Change but their 
situations, and Cesar would have been but the 
best wrestler on the green.’ With a figure cast 
in a mould that added much of the symmetry 
of an Apollo to the limbs of a Hercules, he 
possessed gigantic strength; and, accustomed, 
from an early period, to brave the dangers of a 
frontier life, his character was noted for the 
most daring intrepidity. He was the hero of a 
hundred fights, and the leader in a thousand 
adventures. From Pittsburg to St. Louis and 
New Orleans, his fame was established. Every 
farmer on the shore kept on good terms with 
Mike, otherwise there was no safety for his 
property. Wherever he was an enemy, like 
his great prototype, Rob Roy, he levied the 
contribution of Black Mail for the use of his 
boat. Often at night, when his tired compa- 
nions slept, he would take an excursion of five 
or six miles, and return before morning, rich in 
spoil. On the Ohio, he was known among his 
companions by the appellation of the ‘ Snapping 
Turtle ;’ and on the Mississippi, he was called 
* The Snag.’ 

* At the early age of seventeen, Mike’s cha- 
racter was displayed, by enlisting himself in a 
corps of Scouts—a body of irregular rangers, 
which was employed on the north-western fron- 
tiers of Pensylvania, to watch the Indians, and 
to give notice of any threatened inroad. 

* At that time, Pittsburgh was on the ex- 
treme verge of white population, and the spies, 
who were constantly employed, generally ex- 
tended their explorations forty or fifty miles to 














the west of this post. They went out, singly, 
lived as did the Indian, and in every respect 
became perfectly assimilated in habits, taste, 
and feeling, with the red men of the desert. A 
kind of border warfare was kept up, and the 
scout thought it as praiseworthy to bring in the 
scalp of a Shawnee as the skin of a panther. 
He would remain in the woods for weeks to- 
gether, using parched corn for bread, and de- 
pending on his rifle for meat; and slept at night 
in perfect comfort, rolled in his blanket. 

“In this corps, while yet a stripling, Mike 
acquired a reputation for boldness and cunning, 
far beyond his companions. A thousand legends 
illustrate the fearlessness of his character. 
There was one, which he told himself with 
much pride, and which made an indelible im- 
pression on my boyish memory. He had been 
out on the hills of Mahoning, when, to use his 
own words, he ‘saw signs of Indians being 
about.’ He had discovered the recent print of 
the moccasin on the grass, and found drops of 
the fresh blood of a deer on the green bush. He 
became cautious, skulked for some time in the 
deepest thickets of hazel and briar, and for 
several days did not discharge his rifle. He 
subsisted patiently on parched corn and jerk, 
which he had dried on his first coming into the 
woods. Ile gave no alarm to the settlements, 
because he discovered, with certainty, that the 
enemy consisted of a small hunting-party, who 
were receding from the Alleghany. 

“ As he was creeping along, one morning, 
with the stealthy tread of a cat, his eye fell upon 
a beautiful buck, browsing on the edge of a 
barren spot, three hundred yards distant. ‘The 
temptation was too strong for the woodsman, 
and he resolved to have a shot at every hazard. 
Re-priming his gun, and picking his flint, he 
made his approaches in the usual noiseless 
manner. At the moment he reached the spot 
from which he meant to take his aim, he ob- 
served a large savage, intent upon the same 
object, advancing from a direction a little dif- 
ferent from his own. Mike shrunk behind a 
tree with the quickness of thought, and, keep- 
ing his eye fixed on the hunter, waited the result 
with patience. Ina few moments, the Indian 
halted within fifty paces, and levelled his piece 
at the deer. In the meanwhile, Mike presented 
his rifle at the body . the savage; and, at the 
moment the smoke issued from the gun of the 
latter, the builet of Fink [passed through the 
red man’s breast. He uttered a yell, and fell 
dead at the same instant with the deer. Mike 
re-loaded his rifle, and remained in his covert 
for some minutes, to ascertain whether there 
were more enemies at hand. He then stepped 
up to the prostrate savage, and, having satis- 
fied himself that life was extinguished, turned 
his attention to the buck, and took from the 
carcase those pieces suited to the process of 
jerking. 

“ In the mean time, the country was filling 
up with a white population; and in a few years 
the red men, with the exception of a few frac- 
tions of tribes, gradually receded to the Lakes 
and beyond the Mississippi. The corps of 
Scouts was abolished, after having acquired 
habits which unfitted them for the pursuits of 
civilized society. Some incorporated themselves 
with the Indians; and others, from a strong 
attachment to their erratic mode of life, joined 
the boatmen, then just becoming a distinct class. 
Among these was our hero, Mike Fink, whose 
talents were soon developed; and for many 
years he was as celebrated on the rivers of the 
West as he had been in the woods. 

“Some years after my visit to Cincinnati 
business called me to New Orleans. On board 
of the steam-boat, on which I had embarked at 
Louisville, 1 recognized, in the person of the 
pilot, one of those men who had formerly been 
a patroon, or keel-boat captain. I entered into 
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conversation with him on the subject of his 
former associates. 

“ «They are scattered in all directions,’ said 
he. ‘A few, who had capacity, have become 
pilots of steam-boats. Many have joined the 
trading parties that cross the Rocky Mountains; 
and a few have settled down as farmers.’ 

“*What has become,’ I asked, ‘ of my old 
acquaintance, Mike Fink?’ 4 

** « Mike was killed in a skrimmage,’ replied 
the pilot. ‘ He had refused several good offers 
on steam-boats. He said he could not bear the 
hissing of steam, and he wanted room to throw 
Ife went to the Missouri, and about 
a year since was shooting the tin cup, when he 
had corned too heavy. He elevated too low, 
and shot his companion through the head. A 
friend of the deceased, who was present, sus- 
pecting foul play, shot Mike through the heart, 
before he had time to re-load his rifle.’ 

* With Mike Fink expired the spirit of the 
Boatmen.” 


Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abran- 
tes Vols. V. & VI. 
[Third Notice.] 


To the several instances, already quoted 





| from this work, of the amiable benevolence 





of Bonaparte’s disposition, we add the two 
following anecdotes :— 
Junot’s Wound. 

“ ¢ Junot,’ said Napoleon, looking at him with 
an expression of mildness impossible to be de- 
scribed, ‘dost thou recollect the day, at the 
palace of Serbelloni at Milan, on which thou 
wast wounded, here, in this place ?’—and his 
small hand pressed gently upon the wide and 
deep scar on Junot’s temple. ‘I was pulling 
thy hair, and when I took away my hand it was 
covered with blood.’ 

“The First Consul, as he said this, turned 
pale at the very recollection. 

“¢Yes!’ he continued, making a motion as 
if in the act of suppressing a shudder: ‘I be- 
came conscious, at that moment, that there is 
an inherent weakaess in nature. On that day 
I understood how a man could faint. I have 
not forgotten the circumstance, my friend ; and 
from that time the name of Junot could never 
be coupled in my thoughts with even the sem- 
blance of perfidy. Thy temper is impetuous— 
too much so; but thou art a brave and trust- 
worthy fellow—thou, Lannes—Marmont—Du- 
roc—Berthier—Bessieres—’ 

“And between each name Napoleon took a 
pinch of snuff, walking up and down, then stop- 
ping, and smiling, whenever a name brought 
particular associations to his mind. 

* «And my son Eugene: yes, those hearts 
are attached to me—I can depend upon them: 
Lemarrois is also a faithful follower; and poor 
Rapp, who, although he has not been long with 
me, loves me to such a degree, that he already 
lectures me. Dost thou know that upon occasion 
he actually scolds me ?’ 

“ As the First Consul spoke, he took Junot’s 
arm, and leaned upon it as he walked. When 
they came near the window, he drew his arm 
from Junot’s, and placed it upon the shoulder 
of the latter, whom he almost forced to stoop, 
that he might lean upon him.” 


The Candidate for Admission to the Polytechnic 
School. 

“ At this period of the consulate, a certain 
Abbé Bossu (I believe that was his name,) ex- 
amined the young men who were to be admitted 
as students in the Polytechnic school. Though 
not the only examiner, his vefo was all-powerful. 

“One day, when the First Consul was about 
to start on a hunting excursion, the aide-de- 
camp on duty,,as he crossed the court at Malmai- 
son, perceived a handsome, gentlemanly young 
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man, leaning against one of the sentry-boxes at 
the gate, and looking anxiously at the chdleau. 
The aide-de-camp, M. de Lacuée, approached 
him, and politely asked if he wanted any one. 
The young man, without looking at the person 
who addressed him, replied— 

“Ah! Sir, I have a wish, which every one 
I have consulted tells me it is impossible to era- 
tify; and yet I shall die if it be not accom- 
plished. I want to speak to the First Consul. 
{ tried to obtain admittance into the court, but 
was repulsed at the gate. I was asked if I had 
an appointment. An appointment! I, an; 





})- 
pointment!’ : 

“ And without casting even a passing elance 
at M. de Lacuée, the young man ; fixed 
his earnest gaze upon the ehaleau. Every per- 
son acquainted with M. de Lacuée must know 
that he delights in an adventure; and _ this 
youth, with his animated countenance, and voice 
trembling with emotion, inspired him at once 
with interest. Again approaching him— 

« * Well, Sir,’ said he, and what do you want 
with the First Consul? I can convey to him 
your request, if it be reasonable. 1 the 
aide-de-camp on duty.’ 

“* You, Sir!’ cried the young man, seizing 
M. de Lacuée’s hand, which he squeezed with 
transport—‘ Are you the First Consul’s aide- 
de-camp? Oh! if you knew the service you 
could render me! Pray, Sir, take me to hin.’ 

“What do you want of him ?’ 

“«T must speak to him!—(and he added, in 
a lower tone of voice,)—It is a secret.’ 


ii 


am 


“ Lacuée contemplated the youthful petitioner, 
who stood before him with a look of intense 
eagerness, squeezing the hand he held, as if it 
were in a vice—his bosom palpitating, and his 
respiration oppressed ; but his look was pure— 
it evinced a mind of the noblest stamp. 

“This youth is not dangerous,’ thought 
Lacuée: and, taking his arm, he led him into 
the interior court. As they passed the gate, 
Duroc, accompanied by Junot, arrived from 
Paris, whither they had gone in the morning. 
Both were on horseback. They stopped and 
alighted to speak to Lacuée, who related what 
had just passed between him and the young 
stranger. 

“*What!’ said Junot and Duroc,—‘ are you 
going to introduce this young man without even 
knowing his name?’ Lacuée confessed he had 
notasked it. Junot then approached the youth, 
and observed, that although the First Consul 
was not difficult of access, yet it was necessary 
he should know why an interview with him was 
required, and, moreover, the name of the party 
who made such a request. 

“ The young man blushed. 

“*True, General,’ said he, bowing respect- 
fully, but with the ease of a gentleman, and 
stating his name. [The Duchess is not certain 
as to the name, which, however, she believes to 
be Eugene de Kervalegue.] ‘ My father resides 
in the country. I have received from him an 
education adapted to the end which both he and 
I had in view,—namely, my admission to the 
Polytechnic school. Judge then, General, of 
his disappointment and ef mine, when, on ap- 
pearing before the Abbé Bossu, whose duty it 
is to decide whether or not I am qualified, this 
gentleman refused to examine me, because I 
had been taught by my father on/y. What 
matters that, (said I,) provided I possess the 
requisite knowledge? But he was inflexible, 
and nothing could induce him to ask me a 
single question.’ 

* But,’ said Duroc, in his usual mild and 
polite manner, ‘what can the First Consul do 
in such acase? If that be the rule, it must be 
observed by every candidate ; and what can you 
therefore require of him ?’ 

«That he examine me himself,’ replied the 
young man, with the most expressive naiveté, 











‘I am sure, that if he questions me, he will 
deem me worthy of becoming one of those 
youths, of whom he would make officers capable 
of executing bis great conceptions.’ 

“The three friends smiled at each other. 
Duroc and Junot thought with Lacuée, that the 
presence of this young man would be pleasing 
to the First Consul; and Duroc went to him 
and stated the circumstance. Napoleon, with 
that luminous and swect smile so peculiar to 
him when he was pleased, said— 

“© «So he wants me to examine him, does he ? 
What could have suggested such an idea to 
him? It is a strange ’ And he rubbed 
his chin. ‘ How old is he?’ resumed the First 
Consul, after ing about some 
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time in gra- 
cious silence. 
**]1 do not know, General; but he appears 
about seventeen or e 
* * Let him come 


hteen 2?’ 
in.’ 

“ Duroc introduced the youth, the expression 
of whos« admirable. The 
fullness of his joy was vividly and beautifully 
pourtrayed init. His look darted upon the First 
Consul—his whole existence seemed to hang 
upon the first word Napoleon should utter. I 
have often observed, but cannot repeat too 
often, how inconceivably diilerent the counte- 
nance of the Emperor was from itself, when he 
had determined upon pleasing. Its beautifully 
mild expression, at sucha time, had an ineffable 
charm. 

“© Well, my young man!’ said he, advancing 
with a gracious smile towards the young enthu- 
siast; ‘ you wish to be examined by me ?’ 

**The poor lad was so overcome with joy that 
he could not answer. Napoleon liked neither 
insolent assurance, nor pusillanimous timidity ; 
but he perceived that the youth bet 
silent, only j 
within him. 

“Take time to recover yourself, my child: 








countenance Was 


we him was 
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because the spirit spoke too loud 


you are not calm enough to answer me at this 
moment. 1 will attend for awhile to 
other business, and then will 
yours.” 

** Dost thou sce that young man?’ said the 
First Consul to Junot, taking him into the re- 
cess of a window. ‘If IT had a thousand like 
him, the conquest of the world would be but a 
And he turned his head to look 
at the young man, who, absorbed in meditation, 
was probably preparing his answers to the 
questions which he supposed would be asked 
him. In about half an hour Napoleon began 
the examination, with the result of which he 
was completely satisfied. 

**And you had no other master than your 
father?’ asked the First Consul, in astonish- 
ment. 

*** No, General; but he was a good master, 
because he was bringing up a citizen to be one 
day useful to his country, and who might pursue 
the high destinies which you hold out to it.’ 

“Junot told me that they were all surprised 
at the almost prophetic tone with which the last 
words were uttered. The First Consul in par- 
ticular seemed much struck by them. 

“ «T will give you a line, my dear child, which 
shall open for you the gate of the sanctuary,’ 
said he, making Junot a sign to write. But 
suddenly altering his mind, he said— 

“* But no, I will write myself.’ 

“ And, taking a pen, he wrote a few words, 
which he delivered to the young man, who, on 
his arrival at Paris, ran tothe Abbé Bossu. 

“ ¢What do you want here?’ said the latter; 
‘there is nothing for you.’ But the youth held 
a talisman in his hand. He delivered it to the 
ungracious priest, who read as follows: 

**M. Bossu will admit M.****. I have 
myself examined him, and consider him quali- 
tied. 
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The King of Etruria and his Queen. 
“This king, who inspired more ridicule than 
respect, was Don Louis, Infant of Parma, the 
new King of Etruria, and husband of the Infanta 
Maria Louisa Josephina, daughter of Charles 
IV. They came to Paris in May, 1801, to thank 
the First Consul for the crown of Etruria, which 
he had bestowed upon them, in execution of a 
clause of the treaty between France and Spain, 
concluded at Madrid on the 21st of March, 
whereby France obtained the territory of Parma, 
and ceded ‘Tuscany to the Prince of Parma; 
thus giving the latter, in lieu of his paternal in- 
heritance,—the states of his uncle. But King 
Louis I. was a man not likely to know who the 
sovereign of ‘Tuscany was before that princi- 
pality was bestowed upon him; and even had 
he known, it is by no means clear that he would 
have refused the gift. 

“IT never saw more extraordinary looking 
They bore 
the incognito titles of Count and Countess of 
Leghorn, and had with them a Contino of 
horn, their son, who, although he was not yet 
three years old, proved as extraordinary a 
spectacle as both his parents put together. 
But he was then only an atom in ridicule 
compared to his appearance two years after- 
wards, when, in a dress coat, with a chapeau 
under his arm, a sword adorned with a huge 
knot of ribbons by his side, his hair frizzled and 
put into abag behind, himself tied to the seat, be- 
cause his young majesty was only five years old, 
and would otherwise roll from side to side like 
a ball; he was driven in acarriage through the 
streets of Florence, the dowager queen, his 
mother, seated next to the horses in the most 
respectful attitude. 

“At the period I am speaking of, as the 
kine his father was still living, the prince royal 
of Etruria was content to give you his litte hand 
to kiss, whether you asked for it or not ; and then 
to make very unseemly exhibitions, because, as 
his father said, he had the colic. As for the 
latter and his queen, every one who saw them 
at Paris in 1801 must admit how strangely dif- 
ferent they were from all other human beings, 
particularly if her majesty the queen be com- 
pared to a pretty woman, and her royal hus- 
band to a man with a single idea. 

“'The royal couple arrived at Paris on a 
beautiful spring evening. It was. still the 
fashion to go to Garchi’s and to the Pavilion 
of Hanover. ‘There a large assembly at 
Frascati on that evening ; and we had the plea- 
sure of seeing a procession of carriages, which 
might have formed objects of scientific inquiry 
for Ariether, Gotthing, and Le Duc. They must 
have been the same vehicles which conveyed 
the Duc d’Anjou to Madrid, when he went 
thither to assume the title of Philip V. But 
there was attached to them that which the French 
prince never saw until he entered the Spanish 
territory: the mules, the bells, the zagal, the 
majoral,—in short, the complete complement of 
the coach of Coglieras. 

* Reading, since that period, the pretty tale 
of the Princess Brambilla, I could not help call- 
ing to mind that long line of carriages, of a form 
and description unknown to almost every gazer, 
passing slowly along those Boulevards, so ele- 
gantly magnificent, then disappearing in the 
Rue Mont-Blanc, like the fantastic cortége in 
the Roman Palace. The First Consul was de- 
sirous that the reception of this king tributary 
to the republic, and who had come to pay fealty 
and homage to his liege lord, should be at once 
splendid and in good taste. The friendly visits 
at Malmaison were the first marks of cordial 
friendship. The First Consul wished to have a 
personal knowledge of the man whom he had 
set over a highly-gifted people, covered with 
literary glory. It did not require many inter- 
views to satisfy his curiosity: the poor thing 
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was an imbecile ;—not so the queen. Her face 
was repulsive at first; but after conversing 
with her two or three times, she would get rid 
of a timidity mingled with pride, which fet- 
tered both her words and actions, and become 
really amiable. She had the same desire to 
please in conversation that I found in her mo- 
ther, the Queen of Spain. ‘The First Consul 
soon appreciated both husband and wife. Poor 
Louis I., kine of the beautiful and fertile Tus- 
cany, knew no more what he was to do when he 
went to take possession of his palace of Pitti, 
than if the First Consul had invested him with 
the crown of Abyssinia. He added to his na- 
tural incapacity another infirmity, which made 
Napoleon say with a frown—‘ Hunr!—Had I 
known that, he should have remained where 
he was!’ 

“One day, the King of Etruria, being en- 
gaged to dine at Malmaison, was, on alight- 
ing from his carriage, attacked by a strange 
complaint. [ was crossing the vestibule, when 
I found myself in the midst of the tumult 
} The queen 














occasioned by this circumstance. 
seemed much grieved, and wanted to conceal 
her husband; but the thing was impossible: the 
face of a king who has the falling sickness, how- 
ever insignificant he may otherwise be, cannot 
be concealed from a number of persons stand- 
ing by. When I saw him he was as pale as 
death, and his features absolutely distorted. 
His swoon did not last long, but it was dreadful. 
When he entered the saloon, Madame Bona- 
parte asked him, with an appearance of con- 
cern, What was the matter: * Oh, nothing—no- 
thing !—is there, Louisa? Nothing—a pain in 
mystomach—I am hungry—! shall make a good 
dinner—I said so to Pepita: did IT not Pepita?’ 
—and the smile upon livid and con- 
tracted lips had something hideous. ‘The First 
Consul, who knew not then this frightful addition 
to the defects of his protégé, really believed he had 
a pain in his stomach. After dinner he was, | 
believe, made acquainted with the truth, for he 
was very thoughtful; and several times, as he 
looked at the king, his brow contracted, and 
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his physiognomy assumed an expression of 


displeasure.” 

Richard of York, or, the White Rose of England. 
London: Fisher & Co. 

Tuere are writers who believe nothing more 
easy than the composition of a historical novel; 
an incident from some school abridgment, the 
names of a fewleading characters from the same 
respectable authority, and perhaps some few 
hints from an old chronicle, seem to afford sufti- 
cient materials for fancy to amplify into three 
volumes. ‘They know not the deep study requi- 
site to become acquainted with the habits of 
thought and action that prevailed in any age 
gone past—they care not for the revolutions both 
in motive and epinion that Time bears on its 
stream, and they are therefore guilty of the worst 
species of anachronism by transferring the mind 
of one century to another as different from it 
as possible. The errors of costume and etiquette 
in these volumes are sutlicient to drive a whole 
Antiquarian Society out of thei 
we say that probability of incident serves to re- 
deem those errors. The writer, however, dis- 
plays a considerable share of talent, which we 
would gladly see employed on a subject more 
patiently meditated and more accurately exe- 
cuted, 
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The Antiquities of Greece. By the Rev. R.B. 
Paul, M.A. Oxford, Vincent ; London, Whit- 
taker & Co. 

A very excellent and unassuming manual of 

useful information. ‘Though the author modestly 

calls the work a compilation, it contains many 
valuable original observations, manifestly the 
result of deep thought and sound knowledge, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
We never sit down in a churlish mood to 
discuss the offerings which come from the east, 
west, north, and south, to our library table: we 
look upon it as a sort of repast, in which little 
that is bitter mingles, and we read, and ponder, 
and write in a benevolent mood, which nothing 
can ruffle. Were it not for this easy placidity 
of temper, we should be somewhat angry with 
the author of ‘ St. John in Patmos,’ one of “the 
oldest living poets in Great Britain.’ He has 
introduced his poem with a peevish preface, in 
which he laments the honour which has been | 
paid by Southey to “ Sisters of the Sacred Well | 
and bashful Liverymen,” and cavils at the | 
praise bestowed by the Quarterly Review and by 
Blackwood on Fanny Kemble. This “ oldest of 
the living poets” seems to forget that he has been 
not a little praised himself in these and other 
He complains that “uneducated 
and humble claimants for fame are sometimes 
brought out of the shade” by the Quarterly, and | 
Mr. Lockhart to eulogize a certain 
gentleman of the name of Pennie, who has 
written a work called ‘ Britain’s Historical 
Drama,’ for whom “ poverty, aud neglect, and 
almost critical silence, is the portion.’’ Now, 
we had our good-humoured laugh at Southey’s 
inspired serving-man, in his livery of indus- 
try, turned up with morality.*—we were cer- | 
tainly not warm in our commendation of Mary | 
Colling}—we expressed some astonishment at 
the exaggerated praise of ‘ Francis the Firstt 
—and so far from being “ critically silent” 
on Mr. Pennie, we, months since, made his 
dramas the leading article of our paper,s—we 
are free, therefore, to express the opinion, that | 
either John Jones, Mary Colling, or Fanny 
Kemble, have quite as much of the divine 
spiritin them as Mr. Pennie, the Homer of “ the 
Britain,’’ whose work, if 
we remember right, came out under the patron- 
age of the Royal Family—was noticed in almost 
all the Reviews, and passed into speedy oblivion, 
like other respectable works which are less 
than inspired.—Of the poem before us, we have 
little tosay: there are many pretty lines, tender 
sentiments, and passages both strong and har- 
monious; and we could set some ot the pious 
pictures in a frame-work of praise, and hang 
them up for the admiration of our readers. But 
we in this will imitate Mr. Bowles himself: we 
advise our friends to let the work pass, and to 








calls on 








oldest poets of Great 


read what the apostle himself says in the Reve- 
lations. ‘The oldest of living British poets has 
not the power to expound in verse the meaning 
of those dark but glorious visions. 


* Leonora: a Tragedy.’ This drama is written 
by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart., and the 
scene is laid in Spain. ‘There are some natural 
and sweet passages; but there is less force and 
elevation than we could wish. Several of the 
speeches of the Lady Leonora have a gentle and 
household air, which touches us than 
stormier matters :— 


more 


LEONORA. 

Thou then hast suffer'd ? 
Hast felt the storms of life beat rudely on thee ? 
1 do not ask the tale, | feel my heart 
Would shrink at the first sound that told thy sorrows ; 
But henceforth shall they cease : thon dost not know 
How potent anotiyne is woman’s love ! 
To man was given to master the wide world, 
And wield the fate of empires; but to us 
To strew the path with flowers, and attract 
Within the silken meshes of affection 
The lords of earth themselves. ©, 1 will watch 
Each motion of thy brow, as a fond mother 
Hangs o’er her infant’s cradle :—dost thou smile, 
I then will laugh, be gay,and catch thy humour; 
Or art thou serious, to thy sage discourse 
] will dispose my thoughts, and bear what part 
My measured wit allows: but if one pang, 
If aught of pain remembered come across thee ; 
‘Then all those tender, guileless, nameless wiles, 
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From the hid treasury of the female breast, 
1 will call out to win thee from thy sorrow. 
And should my fond device prove powerless, 
A tear of sympathy shall wet thy cheek, 
And every trace of care wash out for ever! 

‘The Grecian. ‘This is a pretty periodical, 
and takes its name from the highest class of 
scholars in Christ’s Hospital school ; nor is it 
unworthy of the class which once owned Cole- 
ridge, Middleton, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

© New Children’s Friend. 2 vols. Ina multi- 
tude of counsel there is safety, saith the wise 
man; and assuredly, if our children go astray, 
it will not be for lack of admonition, for the 
press teems with books of instruction. The 
merits of Mrs. Markham are well known— 
sound, sensible, and sagacious—affectionate and 
motherly : she addresses herself to the young; 
but the old cannot be the worse for reading her 
clever conversations. 

‘Twenty Parochial Sermons.’ Mr. Girdle- 
stone, of Sedgely, in Staffordshire, after having 
delivered these sermons to his congregation, 
was desirous of fixing them more surely in their 
memories, and so sent them to the press, and 
produced them in this cheap and accessible 
form. We have known this author through his 
works for some time: he is a sound and _prac- 
tical preacher; his style is familiar and vi- 
gorous: he is not ambitious about splendour of 
diction, nor harmony of periods; and yet he 
finds both sometimes without seeking them. 

* Sir Simon League, the Traveller, a Poem.’— 
Sir Simon, an Englishman, wanders in many 
countries, and is laughed at in them all: he is 
a kind of absurd Don Juan; and the lightness 
an& gaiety of the verse which records his deeds, 
often remind us of Byron’s poem. There are 
many ludicrous pictures some grave, and 
some of a mingled nature—and all dashed off 
with a ready and vigorous hand. The following 
verses we think very beautiful :— 

Warmly the bosom of our Wanderer yearned 

Toward his hearth and early home, | ween, 
For his whole body with emotion burned, 

And strange electric feelings past between 
His heart-strings ; trifles, halt forgotten, turned 

Soon into matters of importance—seen 
Through absence, which lets greater things retire, 

Or stand unnoticed—like a magnifier. 
As it should ever be! our thoughts are thine, 

Old England! envied England! use what glass 
Thou wilt, Sir Simon: make her sweet shores shine 

Before thee—gleaming from her velvet grass, 

Reflection raised & simple village-shrine, 

And rural habitations, which surpass 
Others, and over them his turrets stood— 

Like giants peering from a chesnut wood. 
An evening star rose up! and in their pen 

His white flocks slumbered: while a circuit made 
About his park, and common, and his glen, 

And broken fence, afar, and little glade, 

And tiny hill, Sir Simon took again, 

And the last line of yellow poplars played 
Quivering before him, and his own bright skies 
Biushed through remembrance, and he wiped his eyes. 

Nor will the fine lines upon TychoBrahe sound 
harsh after the gentle ones we have quoted :— 
Ye scourges of your kind, forgotten long, 

What were ye, floating on a noisy flood 
Of Fame, beside this sage ? unsung in song! 

Ye conquerors, who see his laurels bud, 

What are ye? circled by a silent throng 

Of virgins, clotted with fraternal blood, 
Over the necks of white-haired fathers tread, 
Or through the living walk—upon the dead. 





Make nations nameless, and the wretched earth, 

Successively, your footstool, and, at last, 

Find comfort m the dust, that gave ye birth, 

‘The worms your counsellors; your fame a blast 
Of curses, wrung from myriads in their mirth: 

Down shall your brazen monuments be cast, 

And Justice to your pedestals succeed, 
And Independence from oppression freed. 

In truth, this first canto of ‘Sir Simon’ 
abounds with so many admirable verses, that we 
desire much to see a second, when we shall go 
more at length into the subject, and talk a little 
seriously to the author on the right use of no 
ordinary powers. The work is printed in Paris. 


‘ Britton’s Tunbridge Wells..—When we are 
weary and worn in the service of the public, we 
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shall take Mr. Britton’s book in our hands, and 
make our way to Tunbridge Wells, and read 
and drink, and drink and read, and between 
two wholesome and strength-restoring things, 
renew our vigour, and become fit again for cri- 
tical tear and wear. 

The thirty-seventh volume of the WAVERLEY 
Novets—‘ The Betrothed’—the second of ‘ Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales’—the sixth of ‘Lord Byron's 
Works’'—and the twelfth of Roscoe’s Nove.ist’s 
Lipraky, are on our table. There is a pleasant 
preface, and a few notes to ‘ The Betrothed,’ but 
the one thing especially deserving mention is 
the illustration by Edwin Landseer, a picture of 
great beauty, well-engraved by R. Gravels. The 
Byron concludes Moore’s Life, and includes 
several miscellaneous prose pieces, among others 
his lordship’s parliamentary speeches, and the 
Letters on the Pope Controversy. Miss Edge- 
worth’s volume contains ‘ Forrester‘ —‘ The 
Prussian Vase’—and ‘The Good Aunt,’ with 
illustrations by Harvey—and the Novelist’s 
Library, the conclusion of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ and 
the ‘Sentimental Journey.’ 

‘The Rose of Four Seasons.’—“ The following 
selections (says the editor of the verses which 
compose this little pretty volume, ) are designed 
to assist the parent or teacher in forming the 
taste of young ladies, by supplying a series of 
readings in prose and poetry, chosen with great 
care in point of composition, and with an earnest 
desire to make religion the prominent feature 
of the work.” Pray, what would the scholars 
of our amiable teacher think, if he came to 
them with a basketful of cherries, and said, 
“My dear children, fear the Lord, and eschew 
evil: I have stolen these ripe cherries, as a 
meet present for you, therefore eat and spare 
not”? The very youngest would think that he 
had begun strangely with his instruction ;—in 
like manner, we fear, so far as similitude goes, 
has this nosegay of devout and pure poetry 
been gathered. Had the editor permission from 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Hemans, and Mary Howitt; 
or from Montgomery, Barton,—we quote as 
they come,— Marriott, Chalmers, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Barry Cornwall, or Hervey, to 
pick these jewels out of their works? If we 
are zealous in our reprobation of this prac- 
tice, it must be excused—‘a fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind.” Much of our pe- 
riodical literature exists by this sort of literary 
robbery. One of the least offensive papers has 
honestly taken the name of The Thief ; and last 
week, in addition to an acknowledged folio 
column or two from the Atheneum, trans- 
ferred from this Paper Mr. Hood's poem, 
‘The Fall,’ and printed it as an original 
contribution to their own. <A paper, too, of 
more pretensions, the New Bell’s Messenger, 
makes equally free with us, and lately, in one 
number, copied the article on Crabbe, the Poet, 

without acknowledgment, and the ‘Confessions 
of Peyronnet,’ which it introduced by a neat 
little paragraph, beginning, “ We have trans- 
lated,” &c. While another, called the Literary 
Guardian, not content with stealing from, 
affects to criticize us—which, admitting their 
objections to be just, is about as impertinent as 
the abuse of a pickpocket, because your hand- 
kerchief was Spitalfields instead of Bandana.— 
We had occasion to notice not long since, that 
owing to this dishonest system, an article copied 
months ago from the Atheneum, but without 
acknowledgment, into the Journal of Education, 
was thence transferred, with equal forgetfulness 
of the source, into the Literary Gazette, where 
it appeared as an original article; and this week 
there is a long quotation in the Hampshire Tele- 
graph, a paper of great sale and high character, 
from the Greenock: Advertiser, which the latter 
had, we must presume, printed without acknow- 
ledgment of its source, for it appeared originally 
in this paper. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SKETCHES FROM COMMERCIAL LIFE. 
No. I. 

Tue extremes of social life, the highest 
and the humblest, have absorbed somewhat 
too much of the attention of writers of fiction. 
Princes and shepherds; peeresses and beg- 
gar-girls; leaders of ton and inmates of a 
prison, seem to have taken out a patent to 
supply tales and novels, if not poetry, with 
incidents and characters. Such a phrase as 
the romance of middle life, may sound strange, 
particularly as I mean really middle life ; 
not that which, from the combined possession 
of wealth, taste, and education, may be 
called aristocracy without rank ; nor yet that, 
which, by an abundance of style, and a super- 
abundance of affectation, calls itself fashion- 
able, and fancies itself refined ;—the fashion, 
silver-gilt; the refinement, varnish. I am not 
thinking either of a cottage ornée and a pony- 
phacton, or of a grave brick hall, architecture 
and date, the reign of Elizabeth; owner, a 
squire and magistrate ;—I mean really middle 
lite, and in a commercial town, and in a 
staid, reputable, but unattractive street in 
such town; the houses precisely of a level, 


their fronts affording a precise parallel of 


one door one window, one window one 
door; the intersecting plots of ground 
appropriated to clothes-drying; neither a 
thoroughfare nora lounge; the houses merely 
to live in; the pavement merely a means to 
get from one point to another. Yet 1 ven- 
ture to think, that such a street may be full 
of materials for poetry and fiction. There 
may be nothing winning, either for good or 


for bad in such a locale ; the daily lives of 


its inhabitants may at first sight appear flat 
as Salisbury Plain; but, if we had power to 
strip off the outer covering, the shroud- 
ing domino of common-places—could we 
find out the hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, and 
struggles, which are not mere appurtenances 
of the human condition, but which spring im- 
mediately from a peculiar modification of life 
and circumstances—could we pierce the sur- 
face, and do justice to the “ heart that suffers 
and endures,”’ 

incident, no deficiency of romance. ‘The 
history of afew streets in a commercial town, 
might be more sombre than Miss Mitford's 
ever-pleasant “village,” because commercial 
life is subject to perpetual vicissitude. “ To 
break or not to break,” is a reading that 
Hamlet’s soliloquy daily undergoes ; and in 
the eyes of those who see the event in all its 
ramifications, a single case of bankruptcy is 
often no mean tragedy. Yet, who pauses 
over the Gazette ?—Let us take a case, so 
common that it hardly deserves to be singled 
out: let us faney it occurring in one of the two 
rows of houses already described. The dwel- 
ling at present rather outshines its neighbours, 
has recently been “ beautified” for a new- 
married pair. The furniture is new, and 
not only smart, but good; and every time 
you catch a view of the green moreen win- 
dow-curtains, with their amber fringe depen- 
dencies, you wish the future inhabitants 
happy. Some fine day, the young couple 
arrive, after a week's holiday at some wed- 
ding-place in the neighbourhood. There is 
at first a little finery, a little visiting, a 
bright blue coat on the part of the husband, 
an attempt at a French hat on that of the 
lady,—but very soon bridal show subsides, 


—there would be no lack of 








the young people intend to be prudent; he 
is head clerk in some establishment, on a 
salary of three hundred per annum—has a 
good character—fell in love—saved money 
to furnish a house—furnished it, and is now 
married. So they go on respected and re- 
spectably. After a few years, a desire to 
better himself arises on the part of the young 
man, he gives up his clerkship, enters into 
partnership with some one like-minded, and 
with a thousand pounds between them, sets 
up in business, which business, a returned 
bill, or a bad debt, or the necessity of selling 
at the wrong time, or the incapacity of buy- 
ing at the right, probably finishes up in 
eighteen months. He is again adrift in the 
world. He has no monied friends—but he 
has five children; he advertises for a situ- 
ation till his heart is sick, and his coat 
shabby—perhaps he is very fortunate, and 
obtains one at half his original salary ; or 
perhaps he goes to America, or perhaps dies, 
and then his wife takes in sewing. 

Let us look in at the inhabitants of the 
house opposite. ‘To the parties last named, 
a similar residence was a rise in the world— 
to the present, it is a descent, and, what sug- 
gests many mournful thoughts to those who 
know what it often implies, it is their first. 
The gentleman was a leading merchant; a 
successful speculator; a commercial magnate 
—and, in addition to this, aman of taste and 
science ; that, he remains still, but his mer- 
cantile glory has departed fromhim. By some 
sudden crisis, by some over-bold speculation, 
or some one of the thousand ‘short and 
easy” methods of being ruined, which exist 
in trade, the failure of the great house of 
Calico, Printwell, & Co., or of Boads, Indigo, 
& Brothers, issuddenly announced—drawing 
down, like a falling star, not a few lesser 
lights in its train. Our merchant's wife is 
like many of her class, sensible, intelligent, 
and ladylike; the son has had a college 
education, and is just called to the bar—the 
loss of his father’s property may to him be 
an ultimate advantage, forcing him to labour 
heartily and steadily, after professional ad- 
vancement—it is otherwise with the mere 
chant’s daughters: stylish, accomplished, 
luxuriously brought wp—and four in number 
—to them the reverse is a thunder-stroke. 
Farewell now to the establishment that would 
not have disgraced a nobleman! farewell to 
hot-houses, gardens, grounds, carriages, routs, 
watering-places, and Parisian milliner ! 
‘Enjoyment’s occupation’s gone’—and po- 
verty’s is come! ‘There is not the refuge 
of a jointure—the mother had fortune, but 
it was embarked in her husband's extending, 
and, at the time, most prosperous concern ; 
and, if any one asks what remains to the 
family—the only answer is—“ A blank, my 
lord.” However, what our poor clerk wanted, 
our fallen merchant has—connexions and 
monied friends. Creditors, who are themselves 
commercial men, are by no means an unge- 
nerous hard-hearted race ; fraud or shameful 
extravagance may make them a little savage, 
but a straight-forward, intelligible case of 
misfortune will rarely be severely dealt with. 
Our merchant, cautioned perhaps against 
speculation and high living, is set up again 
in a small way: the family, with the plainest 
of their furniture, and two women servants, 
come to the plain residence in the plain street 
we set out with describing. This is not the 
worst that may, that often does, happen: as 
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yet, the family “dwell together in unity ; 
gay friends and gay pleasures are gone; eli- 
gible lovers are not rife in a family of por- 
tionless daughters,—and your érve lover is 


generally in want of means himself: never- | 


theless, the family is not broken up—and if 
“ charity covers a multitude of sins,” social 


affection softens a multitude of annoyances. | 


But in a year or two, when beginning to 
adapt themselves happily to mediocrity of 
circumstances, some fresh mischance happens 
in the way of trade; they are wrecked a 


second time—and the second gathering of | 


fragments is smaller, and the second appear- 
ing of hope for the future, is fainter far than 
the first. Severe misfortune is the true maker 


of heroes and heroines; the medium often | 


brings out medium virtue. But, not to dilate 
on a digression,—the two youngest daughters 
avow themselves “in want of situations,” 
(oh, the intense wretchedness often hid in 
that phrase!) and the two eldest open a school 
at home; the father, now an uncertificated 
bankrupt, perhaps teaches the pupils writing, 
and the mother becomes household drudge ; 
or, all the daughters go out governessing, and 
the mother takes in boarders—and these ef- 
forts are made promptly, cheerfully, and 
without parade. 

Let us look in at one more dwelling in the 
same street. It is a boarding-house for 
clerks; from these let us single out one. He 
was the cadet of a good Scotch family ; but 
good Scotch families are often large; and 
after drafting off two or three to India, a 
sufficiency remained for law, physic, divinity, 
and trade. Colin, the youngest, after being 
kept too long both at home and at school, to 
please a sickly mother, came, after her death, 
urgently recommended to a leading mercan- 
tile house, and, on the strength of such re- 
commendation, was esteemed fortunate in 
falling heir to a tall stool, seventy pounds a 
year, and occupation from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day. And as times go, and youths 
prosper, he was fortunate; the interest of the 
case lies not in any hardship of circumstances, 
except as opposed by the moulding of his 
character. As Caleb Balderstone said, that 
Mysie’s savoury dishes were no just common 
saut herring’’—so say we of Colin. Trade 
is a beautiful pursuit for all who have a 
genius for it; that is, for those who have, or 
who have set their hearts on acquiring, a 
capital to embark in it. Politics can hardly 
be more exciting than trade, toa person who 
has true commercial ambition; literature 
contains not more poetry than trade, to one 
whohas true mercantile sensibility—to whom 
bargains, and bargain-making, are the true 
meat, drink, washing, and lodging of life. 
But the glories of a dingy warehouse, sur- 
mounted with blue board and gold letters, 
shine afar off to a junior clerk, and the 
youngest of nine sons; and Colin would have 
had no love of such glories, even had he 
been head of the most famous firm for the 
manufacture of dimity quiltings, and eldest 
of his eight brothers. He had a delicate 
body, and a dreamy delicate mind; would 
have lived delightedly as a minister on fifty 
pounds a year in his native glen, aiding his 
stipend by his fishing-rod, finding com- 
panions in his books, sympathy in his flute, 
and happiness in his duties. He was an in- 
stance of the cruelty of stimulating the sen- 
sibility of a boy who must fight his way in 
the world, and of the short-sightedness of 


lad, a good tradesman. It would have been 
kinder to have buried him—aye, even before 
death. However, to the mart he came, 
young, strange, and solitary; was installed 
| in his situation ; found lodgings; was thank- 
| ful for anybody's notice; never hinted that 
| he was w retched, and strove hard to compre- 
| hend business. ‘The establishment was im- 
mense, and he felt himsclf a cipher in it; 
a cipher in the town; amongst hi 


| 





US Species; 


attempting to make a timid, tender, studious 


in the world—a cipher every where. Unlike | 


many youths, who have set out in life with 
tempers equally shy, he did not by contact 
with busy life gain courage or independence; 
| he did not, by observing the alternations of 
and vicissitude, become ambitious. 

The old lady with whom he boarded, loved 
| him for his quiet orderly habits, his gentle 
| manners, and (for mortality is frail) his small 
| appetite and contentedness with her not very 
strong tea. Ile made no friendships; those 

who lodged under the same roof with him 
| boarded themselves; they had longer purses, 
greater spirits, and coarser tastes. He heard 
from home seldom, for he had no sisters; his 
mother, whose pet he had been, was dead ; 
his brothers were toiling hard at their ap- 
pointed avocations—postage was expensive, 
and his father thought Colin in the high way 
to happiness—alias, getting on in the world; 
so that a letter once a quarter, with a page 
of family news and a codicil of good advice, 


| } . 
receipts per post. 


| 


success 


| was the average of his 
Partly pride, and partly 
sealed his lips from murmuring; he did his 


conscientiousness, 


life, from the pure atmosphere of the country, 
and the yet more genial one of affection, in 
less than a year wrote its effects on a frame 
naturally frag The smoke, the noise, the 


occupied air of all around him, was a perpe- 








occupation required from him had always 


grees he became physically incapable of it, 
and at last was laid up. The catastrophe 
need oecupy but few lines, as few as the poor 
boy's epitaph: nursing and tears on the part 
of his attendant—a summons to his father, 
instantly obeyed—a physician called in to 
write one prescription, and declare medicine 
funeral over—his little debts 
paid—his father gone home—*'To Let,” in 
the window of his room—seventy applicants 
for his clerkship—and all in ten brief days! 


useless—his 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

We lately had the pleasure of noticing the 
visit of the Ettrick Shepherd to London, 
and the hopes which he entertained of mend- 
ing his fortune, by a republication of his 
works ; we have now the pain of saying, that 
all his hopes are frustrated, by the bankruptcy 
of Mr. Cochrane, his bookseller, and that, in 
consequence, he is overwhelmed with diflicul- 
ties, such as he could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent. To relieve him from these, is the ob- 
ject of his friends; and that it may be done 
with due delicacy, it is proposed to publish 
an edition of his chief poem, ‘The Queen’s 
Wake,’ by subscription; and Mr. Murray, 
Albemarle Street, and Mr. Duncan, Pater- 
noster Row, have gencrously undertaken to 
conduct the impression, so that the whole 
profits shall go to the aid of the poet at once. 
The matter will not, we fear, be mended, 





best, and bore up his best: but the change of 
| 


tual weariness to his spirits; the quantity of 


| to the number. 





unless the work commences with a good list 
of subscribers, and as the exigency of the 
case is great, it is hoped that the price of the 
volume, one guinea, will be paid on subscrip- 
tion, so that the Ettrick Shepherd may be 
released from the pressure of immediate dis- 
We earnestly entreat our friends to 
give the suffering poet all the help they can; 
the miseries which men of genius, and the 
followers of the muse in particular, have to 
sustain, are many and severe ; and it is enough 
perhaps to have starved Otway, Butler, Burns, 
and Bloomfield, without adding James Hogg 
We call on the titled and 
the wealthy, to think of the poet of Ettrick 
now; we call on London, on its citizens, its 
knights, its lords, its earls, nay, on its princes 
—on ail, in short, who courted the company 
of the poet, and enjoyed his conversation, and 
the chaunting of his songs and ballads, to 
come forward with their guineas at this mo- 
ment of crushing distress, and prove that 
their love of genius was real and not affected, 
It gives us sincere pleasure to add, that one 
of the first names on the as yet short list of 
subscribers is that of Samuel Rogers, and 
another, that of the Lord Chancellor Broug- 
ham. 





tress. 


ON DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 

The following is an extract from a forth- 
coming work, on the Statistics of France, by 
Mr. Lewis Goldsmith. In it is shown, both 
the law and the usage on this subject in 
France. ‘The question is deeply interesting 
to many literary men, and a committee of the 
[louse of Commons has been lately, on the 
motion of Mr. Bulwer, appointed to inquire 
into it. 

“ After the opinion we have offered, on the 
present state of the French drama, we shall con- 
clude this branch of the subject with an analy- 
sis of the laws, by which the rights of dramatic 


. | authors are protected. 
tasked his strength to the utmost; by de- | I : 


“In the first place, the managers and pro- 
prictors of theatres are absolutely prohibited 
from the representation of any dramatic work 
whatever, without the express permission of its 
author, under the penalty of the confiscation of 
the entire receipts of the house, in favour of the 
author, on the night on which his piece has 
been surreptitiously performed. 

“ As to the theatres in Paris, a tarif has been 
adopted, which fixes the specific proportion of 
the receipts, which are to be paid to the author, 
on every night of the representation of his work. 
At the Theatre Francais, where what is called 
the regular drama is exclusively performed, the 


author, if his piece be of five acts, receives a 


twelfth part of the nett receipts ; if of three acts, 
an eighteenth ; and if of one or two acts, a twenty- 
fourth. The Théitre Feydeau pays eight and 
a half per cent. for three-act pieces, and six per 
cent, for those of one or two acts; the amount 
being divided in equal proportions between 
the author and composer. The proportions 
paid by the Odeon are the same as those of the 
Théatre Francais, for tragedies and comedies, 
and for operas, the same as the Feydeau. In 
consequence of the keen competition which 
exists among the theatres on the boulevards, the 
society of dramatists have found it most for their 
interest, to leave the amount of the author's 
remuneration to be fixed by special agreement 
with the proprietors. This remuneration is 
usually paid as in London, in a single sum, 
without reference to the success or failure of the 
piece, but with this diflerence in favour of the 
author, that he is still entitled to the benefit of 
the law, which prohibits the performance of his 
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work at any other theatre, either in the capital 
or the provinces, without his consent. 

“The Nouveautés, the Variétés, the Gym- 
nase, and the Vaudeville, pay three per cent. to 


the author of each piece they perform, on the | 


receipts for the night of its representation. 

“ At the Grand Opera, a scale of remunera- 
tion is fixed, which produces the author and 
composer a specific sum, on each night of re- 
presentation, independent aitogether of the 
amount of the receipts; the composer’s share 
being here much greater than that of the author, 


and 500 franes a night, being the composer's | 


maximum. 

“In France, however, the chiefrevenue of the 
successful dramatist arises from the contribu- 
tions of the provincial theatres. For these, a 
tarif has been fixed by the association, which 
has long existed in France, for the protection 
of the common interests of dramatic authors, by 
which the managers are required to pay accord- 
ing to a scale, which is graduated with the great- 
est precision, according to the extent and popu- 


Jation of the town in which their theatre is | 


situated. ‘The business of this association is 
conducted by means ofa common agent in Paris, 
who is placed in communication with the 
managers of all the theatres in the kingdom, 
receives the contributions of the proprietors, 
and pays them over to the authors as they be- 
come due. ‘The greatest facility is produced for 
the ascertainment of the amount of the receipts 
through the operation of the law, which appro- 
priates a certain portion of them to the benefit 
of the poor; and this, too, at a period when 
theatrical property is in such a state, that, like 
the Circenses of the Romans, it is necessary to 
provide for it at the public expense. Should 
any legal provision be ever made in England 
for the protection of the rights of dramatic au- 
thors from that system of legalized piracy to 
which they are at present exposed, some prin- 
ciple might be adopted which would secure them 
areasonable remuneration, without having re- 
course to those nightly investigations of the re- 
ceipts at the doors of a theatre, which for other 
purposes are now sanctioned in France. 

“In that country, the author’s rights and in- 
terests are not extinguished by his death. At 
oue period, they extended to his descendants, 
to the second and third generation ; and itis not 
twenty vears since the grand-daughter of Cor- 
neille derived a considerable revenue from the 
right she thus possessed in the works of her 
illustrious ancestor. It has since, however, been 
found more convenient to affix a specific limit 
to this species of inheritance; and, at present, 
it ceases at the end of ten years from the author's 
death.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Ir we have few works of high original 
talent to talk about or discuss, we have a 
goodly commodity of magazines : we noticed 
several last week, and imagined that we had 
done our devoir among them; but no! they 
seem to increase and multiply ; at present 
there cannot be less than a score of these 
monthly candidates for public favour. ‘The 
fourth number of the British Magazine con- 
tains some valuable articles—not the least so 
is the ‘ Memoir of William Hales ;’ we differ 


a little, however, respecting the principles of 


dissent, though we are of that tolerant spirit 
that we are not without hopes of living to 
see the day when the Catholic church will 
yield up some of its wild beliefs, the English 
church some of its ill-managed power, and 
the Scottish church some of its damnatory 
dogmas, and the three become as one. The 
Metropolitan exhibits some middling lines 





by Moore, in large print; and, what we like | build with durable materials at last. A single 


much better, a clever autobiographical paper 
by Clavering; sharp, biting, and full of cha- 


oD? 
racter. ‘The ‘ Pacha of many Tales’ is by 


no means so good as ‘ Peter Simple,’ which | 
has many of Marryat’s naval touches about 


it. The paper least to our mind is one called 
‘Chit-Chat,’ but, we suppose, the writer 
deals in that kind of dubious wit which 
means the reverse of what he says; it is in 
this way only we can understand his asser- 
tion that Wilkie’s picture of John Knox 
* has neither depth nor brilliancy, but is flat 
as a tea-board.” We may say the same of 
what he writes about Pickersgill’s ‘ Lord Hill.’ 
By the bye, is it true that Pickersgill is 
painting Lord Byron’s Italian mistress—the 


century without repairs, would make Lon- 
don a field of broken bricks, with nothing 
standing in it but this column, and Waterloo 
and London Bridges. ‘There is some talk 
that a new gallery for works of art is planned, 
and will be shortly erected: we have great 
doubts on this point; the present admini- 
stration have too much on hand respecting 
the affairs of the nation to heed matters of 
taste. We think that the Royal Academy 
should publish an account of their proceed- 


| ings and their works, like other Societies; 


“fair angel” of Moore, and the “ bouncing | 


parlour boarder” of Hunt? The Nautical 
Magazine has run the same course at sea as 
the British Magazine has on land; they are 


both in their fourth numbers; the one gives | 


the progress of maritime discovery, with an 
account of all nautical works, instructive or 
amusing, and the other undertakes to do the 
like for the church. The Nautical Magazine 
however makes excursions by land—but we 
should not object to what has entertained us. 
We are not sure that we like the very ultra 
tone which the Monthly Magazine has as- 
sumed in liberalism, much better than we liked 


it before, in its ultra-toryism. The ‘ Hints to | 


Painters’ are amusing—nay, instructive ; the 
‘ Dramatic Sketch’ very beautiful; nor have 


we any complaint to make of ‘Notes of 


the Month.’ 
the Editor to “fresh fields and pastures 


this would diffuse a love of art over the land: 
no such work exists; there is literary talent 
enough, and to spare, in the Academy, for 
the task ; at present all that is known of art 
in the land is through the criticisms of 
newpapers. Were the merits of their works 
fully spread abroad, there would not, we ap- 
prehend, be wanting men of wealth and in- 
fluence to do for them what they are too poor 
to do for themselves, build a structure worthy 
of the arts, and the power of the nation. 

An opera, to which we made some allusion 
when privately performed, the production of 
a pupil of Reicha, is accepted by Mr. Mason, 
and will, it is believed, be produced towards 
the end of the month. 

Moschelles, we are happy to say, had a 
full attendance at his concert—in a cadence 
at the close of a pianoforte duet, the bénéfi- 
ciaire and the talented Mendelsohn, aston- 
ished all, with the skill each displayed in the 


extemporaneous treatment of the subject of 


We shall gladly go with | 


new,” but we hope they will be by some | 


“ pleasant river, and not by the new serpen- 
tine.” We know not well what to say of the 
Royal Lady's Magazine. ‘There are clever 
and pleasant things in it, and we have often 
commended the embellishments, but we must 
hint to the Editor, that the dialogue called 
the ‘ Lament,’ ought not to have appeared 
in it. La Belle Assemblée follows up a tine 
portrait of a fine woman, the Hon. Mrs. Irby, 
with a description of a wild race called the 
Pindarries, who are bound by no laws save 
those of nature; we suppose the flounced 
and jewelled dames who peruse La Belle, 
will admire these “ savage and naked people 
of Inde,” on the same principle that they 
did the Siamese twins. The ‘ Characteristics 
of Woman,’ is a paper pleasing to read; it 
is, in fact, a portion of Mrs. Jameson’s forth- 
coming book on the moral and poetical cha- 
racter of the women in Shakspeare. We 
have in our hands two Comic Magazines, 
one published by Kidd, the other by Dun- 
combe ; the first, full of comic cuts and comic 
writing, is greatly improved ; the second has 
some comic cuts, but is deficient in comic 


writing, and has no pretensions to call itself 


the “ original,” seeing it is a younger brother. 

In art there is little stirring. An addition 
is making to the elevation of the central 
part of Buckingham Palace : first the archi- 
tect made the wings too small for the body— 
they looked like duckling’s wings; he tried 
to amend that, and made them too large : 
we hope Mr. Blore will not increase the 
body so much as to need an augmentation 
of the wings, which, we think, will be the 
case, if he raises it much higher. The 
column of solid granite, at Waterloo Place, 
which is to terminate in a statue of the Duke 
of York, is rising fast. We are learning to 





the composition. 

At the urgent desire of Mr. Monck Mason, 
the Philharmonic Society have agreed to 
postpone their eighth and last concert, that 
‘Robert le Diable’ may be produced on Mon- 
day next—and we are happy to add, that the 
Opera band will be considerably augmented 
on the occasion. 

Our Opera friends will hear with regret 
that the delightful Brugnoli has met with a 
serious accident; the report, as it has reached 
us, is, that she has been thrown from a ca- 
briolet and has broken her wrist. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 31.—Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. Vice 
President, in the chair. 

A paper was, in part, read, entitled, ‘On the 
correction of a pendulum for the reduction to a 
vacuum, together with remarks on some ano- 
alies observed in pendulum experiments.’ By 
Francis Baily, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 


June 7.—His Royal Highness, the President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
viz. the conclusion of Mr. Baily’s paper, ‘On the 
correction of a pendulum for the reduction to 
a vacuum, together with remarks on some 
anomalies observed in pendulum experiments ;’ 
‘Researches in Physical Astronomy,’ by John 
William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Treasurer 
K.S., and ‘On the nervous system of the 
sphine ligustri, Linn., and on the changes which 
it undergoes during apart of the metamorphoses 
of the insect,’ by George Newport, Esq., com- 
municated by P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 

Woronzow Greig, Esq., was proposed a Fel- 
low, and, the following were elected: Lord 
Churchill, The Hon. G. C. Agar, John Disney, 
Esq. Dr. James Clark, Dr. Hope, The Hon. G, 
Glover, M.S. Sadler, Esq., Lieut. W. S. Strat- 
ford, R.N., J. D. Forbes, Esq., Howard Elphin- 
stone, Esq.; and the following as foreign mem- 
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bers, Baron de Damoiseau, Mons. de Blainville, 
Signor Francesco Carlini, Mons. Augustin- Luis 
Cauchy, and Prof. Tiedemann. 

The Society adjourned over Whitsun week, to 
meet again on the 21st inst. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE ATHENAUM. 





| prizes from Athens, Mr. Millingenproposes various 
| 
| 


May 28.—The reading of Captain Owen's 


paper, on the Quillimane river, was resumed. 
The extent of the district of Senna, the only 
possession of the Portuguese on the east coast 
of Africa, is supposed, by Captain Owen, to be 
about 3600 square leagues. The natives are 
indolent, and every way inferior to the enter- 
prising and industrious people of Tete, a town 
on the river, about 60 leagues above Senna. 
Sugar is there produced in large quantities— 
wheat is also grown in great abundance, and 
manioc, coffee, and rice are cultivated with 
great success, Indigo and cotton grow spon- 
taneously in every part of the country; and 
Captain Owen was informed that in some places 
the cotton is naturally of a deep scarlet colour. 
The party, commanded by Lieut. Brown, met 
with much hostility at Senna, from the only 
Dominican friar at that place. This man pre- 
judiced the mind of the governor against the 
travellers, and, by extortion and other annoy- 
ances, so thwarted them, that the failure of the 
expedition, and the death of the whole party, is 
attributable to him.—The medical superstitions 
and doctor-craft among this people were then 
amusingly described and illustrated, and the 
paper concluded with an account of Captain 
Owen's passage over the bar of the river, when 
his boat was swamped, and, by great exertion 
and presence of mind only, were all saved from 
destruction. 

LITERATURE. 

May 6.—The paper read was by J. Millingen, 
Esq., on Panathenaic Vases, in relation to a 
memoir on the same subject, by the Chevalier 
Bronsted, published in the last part of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions. 

Mr. Millingen brings objections against se- 
veral of the conclusions drawn by the Chevalier 
Bronsted in that learned paper; which he classes 
under the following subjects of inquiry :—Ist. 
The purposes to which vases were applied by 
the Greeks: 2nd. Motives which induced the 
Athenians to reward the victors in the public 
games with fictile vases: 3rd. The meaning of 
the usual inscriptions on Panathenaic Vases. 

1. Vessels or cups of various materials were, 
from the earliest period, given as prizes in the 
games: vases were also employed as presents on 
occasion of marriages, as tokens of hospitality, 
&c.; and such objects were preserved in fami- 
lies with the utmost veneration, and were fre- 
quently dedicated to the Gods. 

2. The pottery of Attica was early celebrated 
for its beauty, on which account an amphora is 
always found figured on the Athenian tetra- 
drachms, subsequent to the age of Pericles. The 
paintings which embellished these vases were 
equal to the best contemporary productions of 
art. A crown or garland was the original prize 
of the successful competitor; but to this some- 
thing more intrinsically valuable or useful was 
afterwards added, as, a sum of money, a shield, 
or suit of armour, cups of gold or silver, but 
more commonly fictile vases. The superiority 
and celebrity of their manufactures, occasioned 
these last to be adopted by the Athenians in 
particular. The oil contained in them increased 
the value of the prize, more especially in the 
festivals celebrated at Athens in honour of Mi- 
nerva, on which occasions it was of a peculiar 
quality, being the produce of the sacred olive- 
trees. 

3. With regard to the inscription, usual on 
the Panathenaic Vases—viz. ray ‘AO ynOev 
GOwy, explained by M. Bronsted, (one) of the 
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difficulties. Instead of an adverb, as supposed by 
the former archeologist, he considers ’A9hHvnPey 
to be an archaic form of ’A@yvac; in confirma- 
tion of which opinion he adduces many similar 
examples from Greek writers, and some from 
inscriptions. The reading would therefore be, sor 
(dydvwv) "AOhvag GPXoy, a prize of the games 
in honour of Minerva, in reference to the vessel 
itself, and not, as the Chevalier thinks, to its 
contents. 


LINN.EAN SOCIETY. 

June 5.—A. Bs. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.— 
Dr. Boot officiated as Secretary. Mr. D. W. 
Nash was elected an Associate. A supplemen- 
tary part of Mr. Robert Brown’s paper on the 
mode of fecundation in the Orchid@ and Ascle- 
piade, was read, concluding one of the most 
valuable communications of the season, which 
will be immediately published in the forthcom- 
ing part of the Socicty’s Transactions. 

The tenth number of Mr. Selby’s ‘Water 
Birds of England,’ and other presentations, were 
Jaid upon the table. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 7.—John Hamilton, Esq., in the chair. 
—The usual monthly report of proceedings was 
read. The cash balance in hand was $181. and 
the number of visitors to the gardens, during 
May, upwards of 20,000. 

Many applications having been made by the 
members to purchase various animals of which the 
Society possessed duplicates, the Secretary an- 
nounced, that it was the intention of the Council 
to have occasional sales by auction in the garden 
of superfluous stock, of which due notice by 
advertisement would be given. The first sale 
would probably take place within a fortnight. 
Among the donations to the library, the first 
part of Mr. Gould’s new work, ‘ On the Birds 
of Europe,’ dedicated by permission to the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Zoological Society, 
excited universal admiration. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

An exhibition of azaleas and rhododendrons, 
which we should think could scarcely be sur- 
passed, collected a large concourse of members 
and their friends, at the meeting of this Society 
on Tuesday last, which, together with the nu- 
merous competitors for the rewards, and the 
anxiety displayed to obtain admission to the 
room, proved that a stimulus like this alone 
was wanting to render the meetings as attractive, 
and the Society as popular, as formerly, and 
place them on the footing which they heretofore 
held in the estimation of the public. 

The Hon. and Rey. William Herbert, Mr. 
James Veitch, and Mr. Donald Munro, were 
nominated as Judges, and, on taking into con- 
sideration the merits of the different collections, 
awarded the large silver medal to Mr. Waterer, 
of Ripley, and Banksian medals to Mr. Lee, of 
Hammersmith, the Rey. 'T. Garnier, of Win- 
chester, and recommended medals to be be- 
stowed on Mr. Thompson, of Mile End, and 
William Wells, Esq., of Redleaf. We observed 
also among the flowers, the finest varieties of 
magnolias and calceolarias, several hybrid cac- 
tus, combretum comosum, fuchsia vacillaris, 
vars. of alstreemeria, schizanthus, tacsonia, 
quisqualis, gloxinia, &c. 

William King, Esq., Henry White, Esq., 
A. F. Bainbridge, Esq., and Mrs. De Neyva, 
vere elected Fellows of the Society, and many 
others were proposed as candidates. 

LONDON PILRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 4.—John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. Deville gave a lecture 
on some extraordinary changes which had taken 
place in the form of the head, during various 














periods of life; illustrated by a selection of 
casts, from his valuable collection. An animated 
debate ensued, which, at a late hour, was ad. 


| journed until Monday the 11th inst. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
London Phrenological Society Eight, p.y, 
Royal Geographical Society .. Nine, p.x, 

Medico-Botanical Society ....Eight, p.y, 

Toneve CUeological Society.......+s+.+4 Pp. 8, P.M, 

WeDNEs. { Society of Arts .. i p.7,P.m, 
Royal Society ........ ° bP. 8, P.M, 

Society of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.s, 





Monpay, 


TuEspay, 






Tuvursp. 














FINE ARTS 





National Portrait Gallery. Parts 37 and 38, 
London: Fisher. 


TuesE are the commencing numbers of a new 
volume ; and whoever desires to possess one of 
the most interesting and one of the cheapest il- 
lustrated works hitherto published, cannot do 
better than order them forthwith. It is only of 
late years, and since the discovery of engraving 
on steel, that such a work could be offered to 
the public at such a price. These numbers con- 
tain portraits of the Queen, after Dawe—Lord 
Brougham, after Lawrence—Sir D. Brewster, 
after Raeburn—the Princess Victoria, after 
Stewart—Lord Melbourne, after Lawrence— 
Admiral Lord Bridport, after Abbott — and 
Allan Cunningham, after Moore; and, taken as 
a whole, it may justly be said, that they are ex- 
cellently engraved. The Biographical Memoirs 
are written with impartiality and good sense. 
The portrait of the Queen is remarkably soft 
and delicate. Lord Brougham is a good like- 
ness; and we only regret that his Lordship has 
not now the same freshness and upright vigour 
which seems to have characterized him when 
the portrait was taken. Lord Melbourne’s is 
a finely engraved and powerful head, with a 
characteristic look of kindness and indolence. 
Allan Cunningham’s might have been better ; 
but the Memoir helps out its imperfections, and 
does equal honour to the head and heart of the 
writer. There is one song given among the 
illustrative extracts, which, as an old favourite, 
we must take leave to transfer into our pages. 
The Mariner's Song. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle, free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind, 
I heard a fair one cry, 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high, 
The white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship light and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 





There 's tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud, 

And haste the music, mariners, 
The wind is wakening loud, 

The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 

We have spoken of the very moderate price 
of this work, but think it well to add, in expla- 
nation, that it is published in imperial octavo, 
at three and sixpence a part, each part contain- 
ing three or four portraits, with biographical 
memoirs. 

The Penny Wedding. Painted by D. Wilkie, 

R.A., and engraved by J. Stewart. 





We have danced in our day at a penny-wedding ; 
all guests are free who pay a shilling; the bride 
is the queen of the night; certain old parochial 
worthies undertake the management of the 
merry-making; and drink, and mirth, and danc- 
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ing abound till daylight comes to disperse the 
meeting. Wilkie has danced at one too, we | 
are certain, else he has painted this fine picture 
from inspiration. There the bridegroom leads 
forth his demure bride; a fellow rustic is about 
to follow with a partner, and from the sly satis- 
fied glance which he gives her, he seems in the 
fair way of imitating his friend: a merry reel, | 

| 


exhibiting the highland fling and o’er the buckle, 
is kept up in one part; in another, an old dame | 
clasps her hands, and balances the probabilities 
of matrimonial joy and woe, while a second 
measures out spirits to keep the awakened glee 
from subsiding: here, an old man moves his 
bonnet reverently, that he may ask a blessing 
to the dinner; and there, two fiddlers, reinforced 
by a highland bagpiper, seem resolved to keep 
all feet moving. This is a sad inventory of 
avery merry work, but who can write as Wilkie 
paints? The scene is full of character; nor has 
the engraver failed in his part, though the skill 
and dexterity of Burnet in scenes such as this, 
make us hard and ill to please. 


Scenery in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland. 
Nos. 2 and 3. 

TuEsE scenes are from outlines by Lieut.-Col. 
Murray, younger, of Ochtertyre, and are ac- 
companied by descriptive letter-press, without 
which, the work of the artist would not be well 
understood. These numbers contain, 1, ‘ Ben- 
venue and the Trosacks, Perthshire ;’ 2, Basal- 
tic Scenery near Runa-Craddan in Skye;’ 3, 
‘ Basaltic Scenery near Stainsal, Skye;’ 4, ‘The 
Red Head, Angus;’ 5, ‘ Dunnoter Castle;’ 6, 
‘Coir-urchran, on the Tay;’ 7, ‘ View from Kin- 
noul, Eastward ;’ 8, ‘ View from Kinnoul Hill, 
Northward.’ The scenes are clever, and cannot 
fail to be interesting to all lovers of the pictur- 

esque, and of old Caledonia; the view from Kin- | 
noul Hill, which includes Perth as it stood in 
the fourteenth century, is curious, but the two 
landscapes in Skye aré most to our liking; they 
are wild, and stern, and towering. We could 
pick out many amusing or touching passages | 
from the letter-press, if we had space to insert 

them. 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Part 3. Tilt. 

THERE are three subjects of great beauty in 
this part; viz. 1, ‘Southampton,’ painted by | 
Copley Fielding, engraved by G. Cooke; 2. 
‘Forest Hall Mountains,’ painted by P. Dewint, 
engraved by J. Kernot; 3, ‘Italy,’ painted by 
J. D. Harding, and engraved by E. Goodall. 
The Southampton and the Italy are splendid 
things, and well have the engravers acquitted 
themselves: the water of George Cooke's graver 
is in motion—it is quite liquid; and Goodall 
has engraven air. We have been for many 
years admirers of the skill of Cooke, and we 
marvel that he is not more in request, for we 
think in landscape he is all but unequalled. 


La Musique. Painted by George Hayter; drawn 
on stone by R.S. Lane. 
Tue form of the lady is fair, and the posture 
graceful, but she seems to have little sympathy 
with her pursuit, she is not at all moved: but 
probably, as her business is to move others, she 
ought to be demure herself. She is playing on 
the harp, and not singing; but the harp, we 
aver, should always be accompanied by the voice. 





MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE, 

On Tuesday last, ‘I] Barbiere di Seviglia’ 
was revived for the third time this season, with 
Tamburini as Figaro, Donzelli as 1! Conte, and 
Cinti as Rosina. The flexibility of Tamburini’s 
Voice enabled him to execute with the utmost 





nicety the most figurative passages, which was 
an improvement on the singing of Lablache; 
there were also points of humour in his acting, 
which gave an additional interest to this long 
worn-out character. Donzelli will never succeed 
in comic parts; his acting in this opera was 
very indiflerent, and his singing of the romance, 
in the first scene, coarsely inexpressive. 

Samengo and Brugnoli repeat their pas deur 
nightly with great éclat; Madame Heberle, 
however, in a pas deux with Albert, obtains de- 
servedly the greatest share of applause. 

‘La Straniera’ is in rehearsal, and expected 
to be produced next week. 





Tue cost in producing this opera for scenery, 
costume, and machinery alone, will, we are told, 
exceed three thousand pounds. If we add to this 
sum the engagements of Cinti, Levasseur, Da- 
moreau, Nourrit, the German choir, and MS. 
music, it will make a total little short of seven 
thousand pounds! Yet, should Mr. Mason not 
succeed in obtaining for Nourrit and Levasseur 
permission to remain in London after the ex- 
piration of the date of their present congé from 
the Académie de Musique, this opera cannot be 
performed more than thrice! The opinions of a 
Parisian critic, which we shall now give in a 
condensed form, will serve to direct attention to 
the character of, and the finest passages in the 
music. 

The subject of ‘Robert le Diable’ contains 


all the elements of a musical drama ; it is full of 


passion, and offers to the composer frequent 
opportunities for a powerful opposition of light 
and shade. In the first scene Meyerbeer has 
expressed most happily, and with a_ free 
melody, the joyousness of the chevaliers. The 
music of the second act is ofan entirely diiferent 
character—grace and elegance predomiuate. 
The third act is divided in two parts: the first 
contains airs, duets, a trio, and a subterraneous 
chorus of demons, full of dramatic vigour and 
of the most extraordinary effect. In the second 
part, in the Abbey, the scenes are wild and 
fantastical, and the music beautifully appro- 
priate. Without the least 

the incantation music of Der 


resemblance to 
Freischiitz, the 





composer has been not less successful than 
Weber. The fourth act is short, but con- 
tains a duet and air full of passion. But the 


solemn and religious tone which predominates 
in the fifth act is where the composer has been 
pre-eminently successful ; the fine introductory 
chorus of hermits and the following scenes are 
admirable. The trio, ‘A tes lois je souscris 
d’avance,’ is one of the finest creations in dra- 
matic music. * 

‘The two divertisements, we hope, will include 
Heberle, Brugnoli, Albert, and Samengo; and 
then, with such music, singing, dancing, and 
theatrical splendour, we will venture to hope 
that ‘ Robert le Diable’ will be trium; 
successful. 





hantly 





TWELFTH CONCERT. 
Director—Archbishop of York, 

Tuts last concert of the season had too much 
that was stale, flat, and unprofitable—viz. the 
‘The Dead March,’ in Saul, two of the old 
Concertos, a Psalm, the eternal ‘ Alexis’ of 
Pepusch, ‘There is a River,’ by Murillo, the 
Hallelujah chorus from the Messiah, and Call- 
cott’s popular glee, ‘ Blow, warder,’ much dis- 
euised by tasteless accompaniments by the late 
Mr. Greatorex. Surely all this must be a little 
wearisome. Knyvett’s gice, ‘There is a bloom,’ 
was well executed, as was a splendid chorus 
for the first time from Judah, ‘iather, w 
thee,’ by Haydn, which worthily closed this 
year’s performances. We may, perhaps, advert 
more particularly to the genera! selection of this 
season on some future day. 
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THEATRICALS 


HWAYMARKET. 

Tuts house opened for the season (we were 
on the point of making a mistake, and saying, 
for the summer) on Monday last. The per- 
formances were ‘ Richard the Third,’ and 
* Killing no Murder.’ Mr. Kean, who has re- 
peatedly “ taken leave,” to go away, and as 
frequently taken leave to come back again, re- 
appeared in Richard. The time having gone 
by with us when we used to expose our ribs to 
the sharp elbows of a pushing and pitiless 
public, rather than be absent from the front of 
the pit upon such occasions, we have no per- 
sonal complaint to make against Mr. Kean for 
the line he has taken, and the rule he has 
broken; but many people are very particular 
about these matters, and for their sakes we 
hope he will give no more false alarms. In 
saying this, we have no sort of wish to hurry 
his final departure, for dramatic talent is just 
now so scarce, that the longer he stays the 
better. Mr. Kean’s reading of the character, 
and the general tone of his performance of it, 
are in no way changed from what they used to 
be. His voice appears to us to be somewhat 
stronger than it was last year, but his body is 
evidently much more feeble. He walked with 
difliculty, and the constraint which this cireum- 
stance put upon his action, gave his represen- 
tation of Richard the air of a drawing-room 
imitation of what it used to be on the stage of 
Drury Lane in his days of energy. Still the 
mind is there, and those who were not fortunate 
enough to see him when he was in better health, 
have only to make the requisite allowance for 
bodily debility in order yet to enjoy a highly 
intellectual treat. Mr. Cooper gave a credit- 
able portrait of Richmond, but it was the same 
which he painted for Drury Lane, and was de- 
cidedly too large every way for the Haymarket 
frame. His voice was still at the Drury Lane 
pitch, and wanted moderating to prevent it 
forcing its way through the back windows ; and 
his walk being still laid out for the immense 
stage he had just left, he seemed as if he nar- 
rowly missed advancing “into the bowels” of 
the pit, instead of the land. His usual good 
sense will rectify this next time. Mr. Harley 
excited much laughter, and received much ap- 
plause in the afterpiece, and the whole evening 
went off to the evident satisfaction of a very fair 
house. 





the theatres across the water, and must again 
apologize instead of doing our duty—like a man 
we once saw in a quadrille, who, not having a 
guess of the figure, kept continually standing 
still, and begging pardon of everybody who set 
to him. We have another apology to offer to 
the Strand Theatre, for not having visited that 
since its late change of management. It is 
really surprising that we have not found a night 
to pass at this house, when the bills offer us 
the great temptation of—“ Damp Beds” every 
evening. 


We have been again prevented from visiting 





MISCELLANEA 

Crosby Hail.—The subscription for the pre- 

servation and restoration of this fine specimen 

of the architecture of the fifteenth 

century, goes on prosperously. Nearly three 

hundred and fifty pounds were subscribed by 
gentlemen present at the first meeting. 


domestic 


Jeremy Bentham.—This excellent man died 
on Wednesday last at his residence in Queen 
Square, Westminster, in his 85th year. He had 
latterly suilvred from repeated attacks of bron- 
chitis, notwithstanding which, such was the 
strength of his constitution, that his friends still 
entertained hopes that he would recover his 
former good health. His loss will be deeply felt 
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all over Europe. Bentham’s fame was as uni- 
versal as knowledge, and his name was revered 
wherever good hopes were entertained of the 
moral or political amelioration of man. 

Mechanical Science.—An exhibition of an in- 
teresting and novel character has been opened 
this week in Adelaide Street, Strand. We were 
present at the private view on Monday, and, so 
far as we could collect information on the sub- 
ject, it is the intention of the proprietors to 
admit a model of any improvements in mecha- 
nical science for exhibition without charge. Mr. 
Perkins’s new steam-ge nerator, the principle of 
which was so fully ¢ expl tined in the paper read 
lately at the Roy al Society (see Atheneum, No. 

236), attracted considerable attention, as did his 
steam-gun, which was repeatedly discharged. 

Washington Irving’s New Work.—Among the 
orders sent by a country bookseller last week, 
was One for Washington Irving’s Earl of Ham- 
borough ! 

Gold-washing.—According to the investiga- 
tions of a German naturalist, the River Eider, 
which traverses part of the dominious of Hesse 
Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, and Waldeck, con- 
tains as much gold as any of the rivers of Bra- 
zil. A company, on a large scale, is now form- 
ing, to benefit by this discovery. 

Religious Liberality.—A church is building at 
Freiburg, in Brisgau, under circumstances that 
deserve honourable mention. The late Grand- 
Duke Lewis of Baden, a Protestant, having ob- 
tained from the Pope, the creation of the above 
city and its environs into a bishopric, the ma- 
gistracy and common council of the place, all 
Roman Catholics, voted the sum of 15,000 florins, 
towards the erection of a monument, as a mark 
of gratitude to their prince. But, it being sub- 
sequently found, that the Protestants in the 
town, who had lately much increased in num- 
ber, were anxious to have a place of wor- 
ship for themselves, the Catholics, thinking that 
no mark of gratitude would be more welcome 
to their Protestant ruler, than the building of a 
church for those of his own faith, resolved to 
appropriate the money to this purpose, and the 
building was actually commenced on the 25th of 
August 1829, when the first stone was laid by 
the Catholic Archbishop, attended by his Chap- 
ter! The church is named after the prince in 
whose honour it was founded, and is a glorious 
monument of a spirit of liberality, which is mak- 
ing rapid strides in Germany. 

Records of Voyagers.—The French circumna- 
vigator Bougainville, who passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, on his voyage round the 
world in 1767, deposited an account of his 
voyage on the summit of the Mountain of the 
Cross, which rises from the sea-side at Port 
Gallant, to the height of 2400 feet. The place 
was well chosen, as its insulated position and 
Jotty height render it a conspicuous mark, which 
can be seen from most parts of the Strait. From 
the years 1786 to 1789, Don Antonio de Cordova 
was employed in surveying the Straits, by order 
of the Spanish government, and his officers found 
the document left by Bougainville. Following 
his example, they described their own proceed- 
ings, and deposited the paper containing their 
account, with that of Bougainville, in the place 
where the latter had been found on the summit of 
the mountain. These documents were not de- 
stined to remain undisturbed ; for during the re- 
cent survey of Capt. King, in the Adventure and 
Beagle, some of his officers, during their rambles 
on the summit of the mountain, happened to dis- 
cover a broken bottle, and not far from it a roll 
of paper. The latter was carefully conveyed to 
their commander, when, though not without 
difficulty, the writing being in Latin, and much 
obliterated from the effects of the weather, it 
was discovered to be the accounts of the preced- 
ing voyagers. In the bottle was also founda 





small coin. 'The records were so far perished, 
that they could be of no use to any future navi- 
gator, and in consequence, Capt. King had 
copies made on vellum, and deposited these 
with the coin in the same place on the summit 
of the mountain, rendering their situation as 
conspicuous as possible, by a huge pile of stones. 
In addition to the accounts of Bougainville’s 
and Cordova’s voyages, he also left one of the 
Adventure and Beagle, and the original docu- 
ments have been lately deposited, by order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in 
the British Museum. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


D Jays of | Thermom. | B arometer. pats “i « ie 
Ww. <Mon. | Max. | Min. Noon. a Winds. | Wawa. 





Th. 31) Gt a7 | 29.25. | S.toS.W.| Rain, 
Fr. | 63 43 29.45 ) W.toN. | — Shrs. 
Sat. 2) 67 49 Stat. | N.E Cloudy. 
Sun. 3) 70 49 29.30 Cloudy. 


Mon. 4 68 54 Stat. 
Tues. 5 68 48 29.28 
Wed. 6 69 48 | Stat. 


Rain, P.M. 
Cloudy, 
c lear. 





Pre vailing Clouds. — Cumulus, Nimbus, Cirro- 
stratus. 

Nights, for the greater part, fair. 
cept on Friday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 56.5 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 38 min. No night; 
the sun not descending far enough below the horizon to 
cause darkness. 


Mornings fair, ex- 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A Supplement to the Dictionaries of 
Webster and Johnson, being a Glossary of Obsolete and 
Provincial Words and Phrases, illustrative of Ancient 
Manners, Customs, &c., from the MS. of the late Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher, with additions by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A., and Joseph Stevenson, Esq. 

On the Ist of July, No. |. of the Gentleman’s Cabinet 
of Literature, Music, and Romance. 

A second edition of Montgomery’s new Poem, The 
Messiah, will speedily appear. 

Recollections of Mirabeau, 2nd edit., will be pub- 
lished early next week. 

Views of the Old and New London Bridges, Drawn 
and Etched by E. W. Cooke, to be published in super- 
royal folio, in parts, are announced as speedily to appear, 
ac companied by Historical aud Descriptive letter-press. 

A Treatise on the Preparation of Printing Ink, both 
Black and Coloured, by William Savage, Author of 
Practical Hints on Decorative Printing. 

Sources of Health in Communities, by Belinaye. 

The Law and Practice of Elections, as altered by the 

teform Act, &c., by C, Wordsworth, of the Inner 
Temple. 

A Memoir on Suspension Bridges, by Charles Stewart 
Drewry. 

A Compendium of Civil Architecture, by Robert 
Brindley. 

Introduction to Botany, by John Lindley, F.R.S 
F.L.S. F.G.S8, &c. Professor of Botany in the lt niver- 
sity of London. With wood-cuts and numerous plates. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Esq. 
new edition. 

The Excursion. New edit. 

Outline of the Smaller British Birds, for Young Per- 
sons, by Robert A. Slaney, Ioeatad M.P. 

Just published.—The Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, 
Music, and Romance, Vol. 1. 3s. 6¢.—New Selection 
ot Hymns, l2mo. 5s. 6d.—La Coquetterie, 3 vols. Svo. 
12. 7s.—Hints on Wages, Banking, &e. 9s.—Wilcock’s 
History of Russia, for Schools, l2mo. 6s.—Plain and 
Short History of England, with Questions, by the Editor 
of the Cottage Visitor, I8mo. 2s. 6d¢.—Lord Hatton’s 
P salte or, with Appendix, 12mo. 6s.—The Young Chris- 
tian’s Sunday Evenings, Vol. 2, Bg oti 7s.—History of 
England, by a Cle reyman, Vol. 12mo. 7s.—Hender- 
_ s Scottish Proverbs, 12mo. bags“ s Fractional 

Calculation, l2mo. 4s.—Scatchard’s Memoirs of the Cele 
brated Eugene Ar: —e 12mo. 1s.—Adventures of Barney 
Mahoney, by T. (. Croker, 8s.—Richard of York, an 
Historical Nove 3 vols. 12. 4s.—Whittock’s Painter’s 
and Glazier’s Guide, 4to. 2d. l4s.—Mudie’s First Lines 
of Natural Philosophy, !8mo. 5s.— Manual of Religious 
Instruction, 12mo. 6s.—Treatise on the Millennium, 
3s.—Dalton’s Prayers, l2mo. 2s. 6d.—Scenes in 

arish, 2nd series, 5s.— Letters from the Continent, 
2 vols. Svo. 1d. 1y.—Sermons, by the Rey. H. Caunter, 
Svo. 12s, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks to R. A. W.—* Vryrid” or “ Ryrid.” 
We are obliged to J. H. G., but decline. 





Erratum.—P, 358, col. 2, line 17, for * avimals” 
read canals} 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sales by Auction. 


NUMEROUS COLLECTION OF PICTURES, THE PROPERTY 
OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED, 
R. STANLEY has the honour of il 
nouncing thathe will SELL by AUC coat at his Ga 
in Maddox-street, Hanover-square, ou TUESDAY, the oth o 
June, and folio wing days, by order of the Exec aie: aud without 
pout Five Hundred ITALIAN, FLEMISH, and DUT( H 
accumulated many years bac k by a Gentleman from 
celebrated Gaile ries and Churches on the Continent, during the 
Revolutions in France and Italy, and acquired by him at an enor 
mous expense. In the Collection will be found, the Doctors of 
the Church, by Jordaens ; a Set of the Cartoons, the size of the 
Originals, by Thornt ‘our Subjects by Salvator Rosa; and 
Gallery and Cabinet Pictures from the pencils of 

















Ratlaelie Coreggio Titian Rubens 
Domenichino Procaceini Claude Rewbrandt 
Guido Caracei S. Rosa Van Dyck, &c, 


Also a great number of capital Carved Picture Frans, 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues, at 1s, 
each, had at the Gallery; and at Mr. Stanley’s Rooms and 
Offices, 21, Oid Bond-strect, 








IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF THOMAS 
EMMERSON, ESQ. STRATFORD-PLACE. 
R. PHILLIPS has the honour to announce 
that on FRIDAY, June 15, land following day, he will 
\ b MIT by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, New Bond- \-street, 
me, the splendid "and highly estimable GALLERY and 
CABINE PICTURES, forming the elite portion of this Collec- 
tion, known and distinguished for its purity, elegance, beauty, 
and unquestionable originality. The attractive fe atures of this 
Selection embrace the most brilliant examples of the Ktahan, 
French, Flemish, and Dutch schools, displaying the choice st 
variety of subjects, and emanating from the most favourite 
Artists. Although unquestionably difficult to select from amo ng 
so rare and extensive an assemblage the works most meriting 
particular attention; yet the following enumeration is otlered as 
a proof of the high rauk and character of this important Col- 
lection: 
Six by Rembrandt 
Seven by D. Teniers 
Six by Wm. Vandervelde Seven by Vanderneer 
Six by Ruysdael Three by Jau Steen. 
A Virgin and Child, with St. John, by Correggio, from the Ducal 
Palace at Modena: the celebr ated) Water-mill. by Ruysdael, 
unique ; the grand Original Stady, by Rube ns, for his celebr ated 
andscape called the R sinbow; a Calm and a Breeze, chef- 
Velde; a splendid Landscape, with a View 
of his Father's Mill, by Rembrandt; a View ¢ h 
the Prince of Orange on Horseback, by Cuyy 
Landscape, with Cattle, Horses, and Figures, by the same 
Artist; an Interior and and a Fete Champeétre, by Jan Steen; a 
magniticent Landscape, by De Koning; anda “sple ndid Portrait, 
by Rembrandt. Also specimens by— 


Four by Cuyp 
Five by Berchem 











L. de Vinei Carlo Delce  Netcher De Hooghe 
The Carraccis Hobbema Wouvermanns De Koning 
Domenichino A.V. Velde A. VanOstade Greuze 
Guido Terburg Kubeus 

The Poussins Metzu Van Dyck 

Albano G. Dow Sackhuysen 


and others of the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools; the eniire 
Property of THOMAS EMMERSON, Esq. 

May be viewed four days previously, at Mr, Phillips's, 73, 
New Bond-street, by Catalogues at 1s. each. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


BY 
Messrs. SOUTHGATE, GRIMSTON & WELLS, 
AT THEIR 22, FLEET-STREET, 
On Monpay, the 18th June, 1832, and Following Days, 
At Half-past Twelve o’Clock precisely, 


/ PORTION of the LIBRARY, and a 
COLLECTION of DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 
ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, &c. the Property of JOHN BRIT- 
TON. Esq. F.s.A. &c. &c. consisting of many scarce and curious 
Popographical, Antiquarian, aud Historical Books and Pamphlets; 
a Series of Volumes, Pamphlets, and Prints relating to Sha 
speare and his Times. Among others will be found— 

In Fol lio—Boydell’s sple »ndid Edition of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, 100 ple ates, 9 vols. with the large Illustrations; 
Smirke’s Ulustrations, India proofs; Du Ca *t Charpentier 
Glossarium, 10 vol Jugdale’s St. Paul’s, by Ellis; Imbanking 
and Draining Warwickshire, &c.; G ugh’ s Se pul nral Monue 
Granger’s Bug gland illustrate d, 3 vols. ; Inwood’s 
‘ooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols.; Roy’s Military Antiqui- 




















ments, arene a 
Erechtheion; ¢ 
tics, 2 vols, 5 . 
In Quarto—Ackermann’s Microcosm of Lon- 
don, 3 vols.; Archaica and He pore 5 vols.; Betham’s Ba- 
ronetage, 5 ayley and Neale’s Westininster Abbey, India 
| on and Pagin’s Public 
Nash’s Varis, 2 vols. large 
paper; Oueyon f ols.; Scott’s Border Antiquities, 
India Proots, 2 u's Oxonia Antiqua Re staurata, 2 
vols. Antiquities of Oxfors oni India Proofs, 2 vols.; Westall 
and Heath’s Don Quixote, Ludia Proofs. 
In Octavo—Bloomtield’s History of Norfolk, 
11 vols.; Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 12 vols.; Chalmers? Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 32 vo Froissart’s C hronie les, 12 vols. 
History of Hume and Smoliett’s History of 
England, 16 v« nes? Works, by Lord Teignmouth, 
plates, Woolncth's Castles, Sc. in England, bndia 
Proots, . 
the ogee Copper-plates, and Copyright of PUGIN and LF 
KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 

The DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS comprise beautiful 
Specimens by Alexander, Turner, Girtin, Robson, Mackenzie, 
Nash, Cotman, Blore, Cattermole, Wright, Varley, Ficiding, 
Hearne, Carter tlett, Baxter, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Rowland- 
son, Ho rhy P rout, Owen, &c. 

ENGRAVINGS by the Le Keuxs, Cookes, Landseer, Heath, 
Fittler, Blore, Allen, Middiman, Vertue, Bromley, Hervey 5- 
generally choice Engravers’ Proots. 

PAINTINGS by Bond, Warde, Smirke, Romney, Post, Cos- 
way, Clevele oe Vandergucht, Arnald, &c. 

NAPOLEON MEDALS, &c. Xe, Xe. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had’ at the Roows 
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PICTURES of W. H. TRANT, Feq. removed from cod 7 ansion, 
10, Berkeley-square, to "the Gallery, 54, Pail Mail. 
kR. EDWARD FOSTER has the honour 
F to acquaint the Nodility y and Connoisseurs, the Arrange 
ment of the Sale is as fol Ws 

On Saturday, 9th Jane, a Portion of the Works of the 
Masters, the Ratiaelle, and Da Vinci, Xe. 

Monday, itth Jane, the itish School of Art, by 
Lawrence, Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Glover, Naysmith, X¢ 

Tuesday, 12th Jane, the 
Master. secriptive Catalogues at the Gallery, t each, 

Every Lot is the genuine Property of \. Vraut, Psqe 





Ancient 


Reynolds, 
1 








Bonington, 


remainder of the Works of the Old 


N.B. 








\ R. DON’S New Work on GARDENING 
1 and BOTANY, *s Wood Cuts. 





embellished with numero 












The Eleventh Part was published ou the Ist of June, rice Gs. 
(to be oatinued mouthly 
J. Gand F. Rivin -and W.'T. Clarke; Lon 
man aud I. Cadell; Se i > Jetirey d Sou; 
Waltwin sy tradock; J. Booker ; J. »; Harvey and Darton; 
ry gster; Sherwood and Cow; Harding paid De Ba 
setchel; Whittaker and Co,; Simpkin aud prates und E. 
Hodgson 
#,* The first Volume, with a Glossary and Index, nay be 
‘ e, price 34, 12s. in cloth boards; and the secoud 








Volume is nearly ready.—A f wh tuay be ob- 


5 pectus of the W 
tained through any Bookseller, 





TINGRY ON VARNISHING AND 
This day is published, oy t 
HE 


VARNISHER? 


3 ecemateas 


COMPLETE 








GUIDE; being a Practical as well as Theoretical Treati-o 
ou the Art of making and applying Varnishes, not only to Paint 
ing, but also to other branches of the Arts. With new Observa- 


tious and Experiments on Copal; on the substances employed in 
the composition of Varnish ; aud on various processes used in the 


Art. 
By P. FP. TINGRY, 
Professor of Chemistry, N atural Histe 
At 







ineralogy, in the 





ard edition, corrected au 

London: Sherwood, Gilbest, aud t 
whom may be had, by the same 

The House-Painéer’s and Colourman’s Com- 
plete Guide ; being a Practical Trestive on the Preparat 
Colours, and their Application to the different kinds of Paint 
in which is particularly described the whole Artot Hous 
inc. 3rd edition, pees 7s. cloth, 


de 
by a Practical Chemist. 
ver, Pateruoster-row. Of 
Author, 














In a few days will be publ 





yin 
hi boards, 


CONSPECTUS of 


a@ neat pocket volume, 





BUTTERPLIES and 
MOTHs, with Descriptions of all the Species found in 
Britain, their English and Scientific Names, the peentiar Foods, 


Habitats, &c. of their Caterpillars, and the times of 


pearance. 


their ap- 


By J. RENNIE, M.A. 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London 
Also will appear, at Be — time, uniform with the above, and 


he same Author 
or INSECTS 


First of a 


LPHA BET 
Beginners, forming the 
Alphabets. 
* This little book isintended for those who are desirous of 
Ri sing the delightful study of Lusects, or who baving begun, 
fad their progress interrupted by numerous dificulties, One of 
the Most prow nt of Which is the want of a plain and short oute 
line of some Of the leading objects of inquiry, by Way of basis on 
which to proceed.”’— futher” » Preface. 
mame” Ae ate , ag — re 
hou wi 
\ ONTAGU S$ ORNITIOLOGICAL 
4 TIONARY. By Protessor Rennie, Price 
cloth bina 


Use of 


Selentitic 
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OLD AND NEW LONDON BRIDGES, 

In a few days will be published, 

TIEWS of the OLD and NEW 
BRIDGES, etched by 





LONDON 
EDWARD WILLIAM Cook, 
irom a& series of accurate Diawings made by himself Bach 
View will have a x parate notice, and the work will be 
panied with an Historical Description of the Ofd Brid 
teresting Account of the New Structure, by au em 
chitect. To be completed in three Paris, super-roy al 
published at intervals of three mouths, each Part coutair 
Plates, Varying, according to the sabject, trom 14 by il, i » 40 by 


recom 








e per Part, on superfine wove super-royal fo 
afew Copies on Ladia paper 
published for the Proprietors, by John , 
seller and Stationer, 17, Old Broad-street, City, where 
wens of the Plates for the succeeding Parts may be seen, 
Also, early in July, Part 1 ef 
London and its Vicinity. By George ¢ 
Part 12, to complete the work, will be published in the p 
year, accompanied with a description of each Pilate t 
commencement of the public ation, Tithe, Index, Ne. & 
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EDINBUI RG HC ABINE Pr LIBRARY, Nos. Vi. Vil 
HISTORY OF BRITISIL INDIA, 
In 3 vols. with a Map constructed for the 


Engravings by Branston. 
ae 


- and Vill. 
Work, and 26 
Vhis day is published, 


PORICAL poe 
COUNT 


ot, I. price Ss. cloth, of 


DESCRIPTIVE 





AC- 

















of BRITISH IND HA, from the most Remote 

I to the emg y ' a Narrative of the Early 

Portuguese and English V che Kevolations im the Mogul 

Buy sire, pages Ay gin, Pr » and Establishinent of the Bri- 
tsh Power: strations *- the Natural History, Xe. 

gs MRA. Es RSE. : dAMts WATSON, Esq. 

R.S.E. and i KGRENMILLL » LL. 3, Bro or 

JAMESON, Wittikiaw AINSLIE, M.D +H late of 

the ree —— of Southern India; WHILE VAM RuiN DS E-q. 

M.R. fessor WALLACE ; aud Captain CLARENCI 

DALR y MPI » Hou. East ludia Company's Service. 

From the inicrest everywhere prevailing in regard to India, the 
Publishers have resolved to bring out this Work at the interval 
of onlva mouth between each Volume, in order that the reader 
may not be disappointed by the ee ative being hept too long in 
an incomplete state. Accordi 

Vol. UL. will be published on the 0th of June; and Vol. IIL, 
on the 3ist of July 


Printed for Oliver and BoyJ, 


Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Loudon. 











MRS. CHILD'S FRUGAL 

This day is pablished, price 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. 
an allowance to the nobility and geutry who are 
distributing the book amoung their 5 r neighbours, 


ue PRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. Dedicated 
to these who are not ashamed of Economy. 


By Mis. CHILD, 


HOUSEWIFE. 
bound, with 
desirous of 








Auth {* The Mother’s Book,’ * The Little Girl’s Book,’ Xe. 
« Peonomy is the poor man’s revenue—extravagance the rich 
tn’s ruin,” 
The eighth edition, newly arranged by the author Vo which 
is now ad » bhints to Persons Moderate Fortune, &c. his 








litt wor is reprinted and published ¢ the yuestion of a 
hig hed member of Uke Society for the Ditlusiou of 
Us 

i for ‘Thom re he ; 
Pice \ i Kirby, Ont hk. 
c id W, BF. Wakeman, Dublin. 





> pat 





On Uae Sist of Mare ished, price . the Twenty- 


ARTERLY 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


secoud Number ot 
je BRITISH CRITIC—Qlt 
REVIEW 


PHEOLOGICAL 
RECORD, 
« 


- and 





tents :>—Theologica ” Lite W iclif—Life 
a Writ s of Archie Charch and its TPa- 
nie Dealtry’s ¢ d Hale’s Essay 











Historical Scenes—bishoy ( ster’s Exposit 
of St. Matthew and Mark—Divine Visitations 
ereourse aud Trade of the Carthaginians, X\c.— ' 
of the Ref m—Sermons: Burton, Bradley, Maltby » Jones, 
Chandler, and Beoson—State of the Dioceses in England and 
W ales—lroeeedings of the palvereitiee. 
Printed for J. d, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 
Just published, lzmo. 4s. cloth, 
4 he GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, in French, 
with a Literal Ioterlineary Transiation; also, a Free 
Vranslation to all the Idioms and Obscure Passages: with Notes 


on the Construction of the Language, 
By W. FENTON, Prabiaeas af Gaines uages. 
Also,’ by the same, 
i. A Choice Selection of Fables, with a 


tran ‘t atic 
mo. 


Li 1 Interlineary Transiation : 
tine idk ols and Obscure Passage 





also a Free 
with Notes, 
French Speaker ; or, an U nerring 
Guide hing the French Language ; combining all the Ad 
Vaulag irammar, Dictionary, Disloges sand Exercise 
a plan hitherto unknown, l2mo, 4s. cloth. 

3. ‘The Principles of French Grammar Sim- 
plitic % Is. 


ntoall 
2s. bd. cloth. 





2. The 
to spe 


sot 





5, on 





The French, Genders made Easy. 2nd 
. Vile ag Oil. sewer 
The « ‘hild’s Virst Latin Book; being a 
Selection of Rasy, Progressive atin Less ns, With a 
terlineary Translation, *arsi i2m0. 
Leeds: published by yi and sold by Simphin and 
Marshall, London. 





day, in I vol. large o. neatly bound, price 6s. 6d. 
-CTIONES LATIN &; 
r, LESSONS in LATIN LITERATURE: being ach 
Collection of amusing aud instractive 
hiost celebrater 
- FOUR PAR 
An interlinear, literal, and tree ‘trans! atic 
1, A poetic tran slati m, and an ordo with a lite ral trans- 


The 





e 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, 


selected trom the 1 Latin “peach 
ts 








ginal Latin, and an ordo with a literal trans- 





ation. 

Part IV. A traustation of the most difficult words and phrases, 
Preceded by an Lnotredactory Grammar, and inte 
Various Grammatical Notes, and other 
for schools and me te stude 


spersed with 
explanations, Adapted 








OW HOLM, FARA. 
Aut sous,’ *G " 

** It is somewhat sin true, that 
the proposals for sim are gene- 
tally treated with ¢ miempt, aud that * th wal old way’—i. @. 
the worst possible way—is still pursued, No matter how intense 
the ardour of the pupil may be—neo matter what capabilities he 











nay po is compelled to wait the progress of a system at 
once bow Vi plicable. Th hinery is toocumbrous 
and compl I. to the existing mode, 
learuing f tat joi—crushes beneath its wheels 
its prost ’ 1 devote: i worshippers. Every aT] 
the fault sould be favourably regarded ; and, kno 
Rowbotham is a most successful and indefatigable 
were prepared to fit notice. 
tations have ~aadlngen f giving 










ir juvenile 
Veekly Dispatch, ard Jane. 


friends as 





will be published, + Now I. of 
eriodical, to be « 


an ehls 
YNHE STORY-TE 
Or, JOURNAL of PLOTION: 








Heeti Nraditions, Poetical Legends, and Short 

Hales of all Natio The object of this undertaking is 

to revive and restore, in a permanent form, all those gems in the 

department of imaginative writing that do hot find a place in 
llections of national literature—to preserve 


them 
ito which their posith in mosti , 
1 to embody ¢ ipiete Mino ! 
the producti s of contemporary 


. abroad and at home. 
PELLER’S CAMEO GALLERY of PORTRAITS, 
CR 


stan 





tARY oF Fic- 
is well as by- 








usual octave volume of a hovel. 
att er the issue of those numbers to which the gratuitous em 
bellishments belong = by right of subscription, the Heads will not 





less th 4s. cach. 
Sold by Ml respectable Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Published at No, 10, Beaulort Buildings, Strand, 








Beautifully printed, price 7s.in cloth, or 7s. 


Parts- 
New Words in 
aud 





and Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic 
of the 


ties, aud Analogies of the Three Conic Sections, 


Svo. If. Is. 


equalled ; 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, 





MEADOWS’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

6d. bound, a New 
PRONOUNC- 
Basis of Nugent. In two 
wilish and French; with the 
» Prin neiplhe sof Freach Pronunc iation, 





VRENCH and ENGLISH 
ING DICTIONARY, on the 
1. French and I uglish 

yeneral tise 
sed Grammar, 
» MEADOWS, 





tn abrid 
by F. ¢ M.A. 
performance does him infinite credit, and fs 
»w and its University. Simple and able in 


of the University of Paris. 








every respect, the student of the French language cannot con- 


a betier oracle.”—Luterary Gazette, 

Printed at the University Press, for Thomas Tegg, 
le, mdon; R, Griftin and Co, Glasgow; aud W, F, 
an, Dublin. 





This day is published, price 4s. sewed, a new edition (being th 
ith), revised and corrected, « 


COMPENDIOUS TREATISE 





on the 





< ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, with the 
Method of constructing Trigonometric Vables. 
By the Rev. B. BRIDGE, B.D. P.R.S 
Fellow of St. Peter's College , Cambridge. 


In this fourth edition several material alterations have been 


made, including an entirely new arrangement of the subject, 


Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; Deighton aud Ste- 


veuson, Cambridge; and Parker, Oxford, 


Of whom may be had, by the same 
1. A Treatise on the 


“Author, 
Elements of Algebra. 


7th edition, 8vo. 7s. in boards, 


2. A Compendious Treatise on the Theory 
Equations, and Equations 


Higher Orders. vo. 6s. in boards. 


A Treatise on the Construction, Proper- 
Svo, 5s, boards, 
4. A Treatise on Mechanics; intended as an 


lutreduction to the Study of Natwral Philosophy. One large vol. 
in boards. 








A NEW LIGHT, 


ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


° producing instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 


apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 


tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 


climate, This is t 
Light ever invent 
house 


© most simple and best mode of producing 
No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting - 
without them: for cigar-smokers they are un- 
on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
sul retain their tire, and emit, on being barat, a fragrant per- 
fume; are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 


or CHLORATE MATCHES, 
This isa very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
lit, simply by drawing the match through sand-paper, and will 
ver impair by heepiug. 1s. per box, May be had of all respect- 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the kingdom. 


- JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
for perfamingand disinfecting Dining, Drawi and Bed-rooms ; 
the most simple aud elegant Pastile ever wvented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments; they will be found to emit the 
inmost fragrant perfume that can be imagined ; they burn with 
iny kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Laven- 
der-water, &e. which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
is not one penny per hour, 


S. JONES’S AETNAS, 
half a pint of water in three minutes, 


BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 

ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 to cook tr one to twenty dishes, 
Merehants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
Lic Hi HOUSE, 201, STRAND. —N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesday { Fri , from one to three o’clock, 


| OWLAND MACASSAR OIL. — This 

rated Oil, during a period of many years, has never 
ouce failed of eliciting redundancy of hair, even on parts « of the 
head that were previously bald, proved by Testimonials received 





should be 
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buraing 


for boiling 


guineas, 











cok 





frow the most distinguished Personagesin all parts of the Giobe, 
uid in preventing the hair from falling off or turning grey to the 
most advanced periods of life. 


subduing all relaxing tendencies, itfirmly keeps the hair in curl 
orative formation, during many hours, unimpaired 
ther, crowded assemblies, the dance, or even eques- 


rad other dec 
by damp we 


trian exercise 

rier Each Genuine Bottle of the Original Macassar Oil is 
nelosed with a : little book in a Wrapper, which has the Name 
and Add i, on Lace-work, 


“ALR ROWE AND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
Countersigned— Alex. Rowiend: ° 

The prices are -—7s.—10s. Gd. and 21s. per Bottle; all 
ces, or any without the book and label, are counterfeits. 

Particular atleation to this Caution, on purchasing, is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible tor the 
serious injury resulting trom the use of base imitations now 
red to the public. Also, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

perties of surprising evergy, in producing delicate 
Neck, Hands, and Arms. Its soothing and ameliorating 
liately allay the smarting irritability of the skiu 
by cold winds here; assuagesi nflam- 
heals harsh and rough skin ; removes cutaneous erup 
a beautiful complexion. It aflords soothing 
sing their ofispring, in healing soreness of the 





3s. 6d.— 





thes imine 
produced 
mations 5 











liens; and pr 
reliet to ladies nut 
breast. 

Gentlemen after shaving will find it allay the smarting pain, 
vod render the shin smooth and pleasant; thus, to the traveller 
is ONY him to Various changes of the weather, 
ible specitic, Sold in Half Pints at 4s, 6d. each, 
. td, each, 
lo prevent imposition, and by authority of the Hon 
ers of Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprie- 
tors are engraved on the Government Stamp, affixed on the cork 
of each genuine bottle. 


Boldby the Proprietors ae above, and by most Perfumers, dc, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











EXETER HALL EXHIBITION. 
PLENDID PAINTINGS, by the 
ANCIENT MASTERS, illustrative of Sacred History, from 

the Galleries of the King of Spain, King Charles f,, King James IL, 
the Regent of France, the Convent of Sauta-Clara, Xc. 4 








This collection will doubtless warm the devotion of the pious, 
and gratify the curiosity of the antiquary.”—T 

“it brings into one point of view the most impressive works of 
the Ancient Masters.”—Morning Post. 

“ A well-spent shilling.” —Herald. 

“* It will afford a rich treat to the visitor.” —Tatler, 

“* The whole well worth inspection.”"—Literary Gazette. 

** Almost all the pictures possess attractions of some kind, and 
the contemplation of such works cannot fail to augment the 

+ general taste.”—Evaminer. 

** Carefully-studied draperies, elaborately painted,—heads ad- 
mirable for individual expression aud mastery of style,—and, 
above all, the intensity of purpose mauifest in the work—are of 
the highest character.”—Spectator. 

** If we were to attempt a descriptive notice of a collection like 
this, no reasonable limits would sutiice for an intelligible account, 
even of the most conspicuous works; and this is the less neces- 
sary, a6 a catalogue raisonné is furnished at the gall 
We can, however, safely recommend a visit to the E 
which is by many degrees the best of its kind now open, 
Journal. , 


XHIBITION of WORKS of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, 7, Adelaide-street, West Strand. 
Newly-invented Mode of Generating Sieam for Engines— 
Steam Gun— Models of Steam Boats—Revolving Rudder—Other 
Works of general interest: a Collection of Fossil Organic Re- 
mains, &c.—Open from 10 till 6, daily —Admittance, Is. 
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This day is published, svo. 6s. 
JT. JOHN in PATMOS; a Poem. By one 
ofthe OLD LIVING PORTS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, demy svo. price 12s. boards, 
’ : 
vi I oO I Ss. 
= By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. _ 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Thauet, and Curate of St. Paul's, 
(late Portland) Chapel, 5t. Marylebone. 
Edward Bull, Holles-sireet; and J. G. aud F. Rivington, 
Waterloo-place. 








—~F vols, v0, Bis 
AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY into. the 
. PRODUCTION and CONSUMPTION of the PRECIOUS 
METALS, 








By WILLIAM JACOB, Esq. F.R.S. 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Tracts on Subjects relating to the Corn Trade 
and Corn Laws, including an Account of the Dutch Pauper 
Colonies. 





Just published, by J. Rodweil, 46, New Bond-street, in one vol. 


boards, with Statistical Tables, &c. 
on the STATISTICS and 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS of the UNITED STATES; 
with some Observatious on the Ecclesiastical System of America, 
her Sources of Revenue, &e. 
By WILLIAM GORE OUSELEY, Esq. 
Attache to his Majesty’s Legation at Washington, 





LAWRENCE ON THE HORSE. 
2ud edition, with additions, an Portrait of the Author, price 9s. 
FPHE HORSE in all his Varieties and Uses ; 

his Breeding, Rearing, and Managemeut, whether in La- 
bour or Rest; with Rules occasionally interspersed, for his 
Preservation from Disease. 

By JOHN LAWRENCE, 
Author of ‘A Philosophical and Practical 
* The History of the Horse,’ xe. 

Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 








eatise ou Horses," 











This day is publishe d, 3rd edition, with Plates and Wood cuts, 12s. 
oe 1A; or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 
i= By sir HUMPHRY DAVY, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
Consolations in ‘l'ravel; or, the Last Days of 
a Philosopher. Price Gs. 











Just published, 
HE FIRST BATCH; showing the Names 
and Qualifications of eleven Persons selected and approved 
of, to serve in the New Chamber of Delegates, 
By the PANDEMONIUM UN 
R. J. Kennett, Great Qu 










EVANS’S SERMONS. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
HE CHURCIL of GOD, in a Series of 
a ScTmons,. 
By the Rev, ROBERT WILSON EVANS, Fellow of Trinity 


: College, Cambridge. 
Smith, Elde nd Co. 65, Cornhill, 









¥ This day is published, 18mo, price 7s. 64. 
port LAR ZOOLOGY ; comprising Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of the Qu adrupeds, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles, in the Zoological Society’s Menagerie ; with Figures of the 
more importantand interesting. ‘To which is pretixed,a Deserip- 
tive Walk round the Gardens, with illustrative Engravings. The 
whole forming an entertaining Manual of Natural History, anda 
complete Guide for Visitors, i 
Loudon: Printed for John Sharpe; Hatchard and Son, Picea- 
dilly ; Simpkin and Marshall, Station ourt; J, Andrews, Old 
Bond-street ; and N. Hailes, 168, Pic . 















Just published, in one vol, 24mo, illustrated by Wood Engravings, 
z rom Desigus by Haxman and Stothard, 
4 NGLISH SONGS, and other small Poems. 
By BARRY CORNWALL, 


1. Selections from Southey (Verse). 12mo. 
$s. boards. 
2. Selections from Southey (Prose). 12mo. 


5s. boards. 
3. Selections 


from Wordsworth. 
boards. 


12mo, ds. 


Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond-street, 


Tu 1D 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY! 


Being one of the most singular productions of the two last 


centuries, on which have been employed (regardless of 


expense) upwards of 30,000 yolumes of rare and curious works, by the most eminent writers of all ages and 


countries. 


Just published, in Two Vols. 8yo. handsomely half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 


ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR, NATAL BOOK, and 


UNIVERSAL MIRROR ; 


INTENDED, PRINCIPALLY, AS A LITERARY ‘ BIRTH-DAY PRESENT.’ 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A work of extraordinary research and ability, and of such great utility (as a work of reference), that we are sure it must soop 


find its way into every library and reading-room in the country. The Jndexr isa perfect curiosity.”"—Monthly Review, 


** § valuable work of reference, containing much information of a rare and interesting description.” —Examiner, 

“ [tis admirably calculated to be placed on the public table of a drawing-room or library.””—Atheneum. 

*,* For other testimonials in favour of this unique publication, see the Daily and Weekly Press, Magazines, &c, 
Detailed Prospectuses of the Work may be had of the Publisher, 


WILLIAM KIDD, 


228, Regent-street. 





twenty Original Papers by the most distinguished Writers of the 

day; among which will be found an article ou the Life and 

Genius of Goethe, accompanied with a Portrait of that eminent 

man. 

intendence of Mr. FE. 
oT 

spirit Which now presides over its arrangements.’’—Windsor 


fail to make a due impression upon the reading public. 
great, and, what is better, it is usefully ewployed.”—Shefield 
ae 


succeeding number. 


its gifted editor, whose well-known talents afford the best possible 
guarantee of continued and sustained excellence.” —Edinburgh 


sellers and Newsvenders. 


To soothe and elevate the soul is the least of the commendations 


purity the heart, and raise the spirits beyond the vicissitudes of 
mortal life.’—Literary Gazette. 
‘ 


with the characters of the chief prophets who preceded his ap- 
pearance ; but the poet chiefly jays out his strength indelineating 
the meek spirit—the 
—and tinal atoneme 


sions, the spirit of the olden days.”’—Atheneum, 


tains has been derived from works, which, taken altogether, are 
doubtless fifty times its price.”’— Magazine of Natural History. 


of language, and abounds with the most interesting and important 
details.” — Times. 


tury.”"—Courier. 


been published. 


coloured, 215. 








GOETHE. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. ’ 
The JUNE Number of this popular Periodical contains about 


HE 


Opinions of the Public Press. 
“* This periodical is decidedly improved under the new super- 
*. L. Bulwer.” — Dublin Observer. 
The New Monthly Magazine exiibits potent proofs of the 


Express. 
* The talent employed upon this excellent periodical cannot 
r Tt is 


Mereury. 

** The attractions of this excellent periodical increase with each 
If to deserve success be to obtain it, the 
New Monthly will soor fitis not at present) at the head of 
the periodicals of the day lind. 

“The new year’s number of the New Monthly is worthy of 








Observer. 
Published by Colburn and Bentley ; and supplied by all Book- 





SECOND EDITION. 
Truk MESS 1A H.—In conse- 
quence of the rapid sale of the first edition of the New 
Poem entitied £ THE MESSIAH,’ by the Author of the * OMNI- 
PRESENCE OF THE DEITY,’ the Publisher has to apologise 
for the delay of a few days, when a Second Edition will appear. 
June 9, 1832. 
Opinions of the Press. 
“©The Messiah’ is, in our judgment, equal to any of Mr. 
Montgomery’s productions, and a lasting monument to his fame, 


we can bestow upon it; for there is not a page that can fail to 
** The Messiah’ of Robert Montgomery may be called a blank 


verse chronicle of Christ, in which the crimes and atrocities 
which rendered his coming needful are fully set forth, together 





od-like humility—the remarkable endurance 
tof the Saviour; and it cannot be denied, 
that he has retained the sentiments, aud caught, on many occa- 





John Turrill, British Magazine Office, 250, Regent-street, London, 


| 7” NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, the 

PLAIN WHY and BECAUSE, 

iv JOUN TIMBs, Editor of ‘ Laconics,’ 
In 4 vols. each complete in itself, 4s. each, in cloth. 

Domestic Science — Origins and Antiquilies-—Sports and Pas- 

times.—1 vol, 
Zoology.—1 vol. 
Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and Manufactures.—1 vol. 
Botany— Mineralogy and Geology—Meteorology.—1 vol. 

Or, in 16 Parts, 1s. each. 
“ Excellent: worth double the money: the information it con- 








5. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street; and all other Booksellers. 








Early next week, a second edition, in one volume, 8vo. will be 


published, 
RECOLLECTION S OF MIRABEAU. 
** This work is remarkable for justness of thinking and force 





By DUMONT. 


“It is one of the most entertaining works of the present cen- 


“ The most amusing and instructive volume that has lately 
It must undoubtedly take its place amongst the 
most valuable records.”’—Quarterly Review, 


Il. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, Is 
Containing 100 Steel Engravings, price, plain, 18s.; finely 
A New Issue of 100 Copies bas jusi taken place. 

Ill. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
The New Edition, uniform with the Waverley Novels, is now 
ready, of the Four Series, namely 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, AND SPAIN, 
Atonly 6s, per volume, neatly bound. To be had in complete 
Sets or separate Series. 
IV. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 2nd edit. with numerous additions, 


including the Life of the celebrated Ugo Foscolo, 3 vols. 


Fdward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles- 
stivet, Cavendish-square, 











FAMILY LIBRARY, 
On the 15th of June will be published, with Engravings, 5s. 
TPHE TRIAL of CHARLES the FIRST, 
and of some of the Regicides, with Biographies of Brad- 
shaw, Ireton, Harrison, &c. and with illustrative Notes, legal and 
historical, forming > 








o. XXXL. of the Famicy Liprary. 
On the 2ud of July wilt be published, No. XXXIL. being 
The Second and last Volume of the History 
of Venice. 
On the Ist of August will be published, No. XXXIIL. being 
Letters on Natural Magic. By Sir David 








Brewster. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND, BY A CLERGYMAN. 
HE THIRD VOLUME of this Work 


(with a Map of England and Wales) may now be had ia 
boards, price 7s. 
The 37th Number was published on the ist of June, price éd., 
and the succeeding Numbers will appear every Two Months, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


and Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. tm 
a Foolscap, boards, 75. 
ARACT ACU §; 


* The sketch under our notice especially refers to that part of 
early British history in which Caractacus and his brave Cam- 
brian band courageously, but unsuccessfully, resisted the iuva- 
sion of the Roman hordes under Ostorius Scapula; and extends 
to the humiliating scene which presents the captive British 
prince, in manacles, with his wife and children, before the im- 
perial throne of r. z : : 

“* The sketch presents a variety of scenes, in which the vigour 
and fancy of the poet, and the elegance of the scholar, are 
forcibly exhibited.””—Manchester Chronicle. 

** These specimens are sutlicient to prove the author of these 
pages to be a poet with sense and feeling of no ordinary quality. 
— Literary Guardian, 

** There is a force and stern vigour, and withal a smoothness, 
in the lines, which at once seize on the reader’s imagination, and 
carry him onto the end. One cannot read ‘ Caractacus’ without 
becoming deeply imbued with the spirit of the author, and ac- 
cording him the tribute of having a vivid and powerfully poetic 
mind under the control of a correct and cultivated judgment. 
There are passages not inferior to many in the Odyssey of Pope 
—combining great strength with much sweetness.”—Staford- 
shire Gazette. 
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With a Portrait of Hesiod. 

If you desire your sou, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best translations 
of the best Classical Authors.”— Dr. Parr. 

The numbers already published contain the following Author, 
which may be purchased separately : 

1. Demosthenes 11 to 15. Tacitus J 

2. Completion of do.; and Sal- | 16. Theophrast with fifty 
Just characteristic engravings 
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and Cyropwdia | 19. Juvenal and Persius 

5 to 7. Herodotus 20 to 22. Thucydides 

8 and 9. Virgil 231029. Plutarch’s Lives; with 

10. Pindar, with Anacreon Sngravin 

Nos. 31 and 32 will contain Cas: Jommentaries, 

Fach volume averages 350 pag and is delivered monthly, 
with the Magazines, on application to any Bookseller. 

* From a careful examination of the volumes now before the 
public, we do not hesitate to declare our conviction that 2 more 
important or a more interesting accession than this Libraty t0 
our national literature has not taken place in modern times. No 
serious or well-arranged p has been proposed, before this 
time, for placing the treasures of the classic writers in the hands 
of readers who were unacquainted with the original language 10 
which they wrote. How easily such a plan could be accomplish 
—how admirably it could be executed—with what well-found 
assurance it might be undertaken, of producing good of every 
kind—solid instruction with the most ennobling delight—the 
volumes before us are at once the example and the proof.”"— 
Monthly Review. . 
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